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NO UNION WITH .SLAVEHOLDERS! 


HE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


te ‘Yes! it cannot. be denied—the holdin 
lords of the ve ne arene as a condition 
assent to the Co n, three provisions to 
secure the i p aro 
slaves. The 
of 





first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
the African slave ¢ the second was 
oe eee a nineis aoana OY tee lees of Goll 
ement positive e laws o 
felivered ona Sinai. and , the exaction, fatal 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal ion 
upon the government of the nation is, to cstabliah, an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American , and 
pp to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy ADAmMs. 
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_—— 
aefuge of Oppression. 


. fiendish attempt to stir up all that is 
isin New York, to commit the 
the approaching anniversaries. 


From the New York Herald. 


_o= MORAL, RELIGIOUS, PHILOSOPHI- 
Ce AND ABOLITION ANNIVER- 
SARIES FOR 1860. 


» great week of the anniversaries for 


rice the great gathering week in the com- 
: sious metropolis of this continent for 
\ g 

nitaries of the church, down to the rag-tag 


avmen. City and country, town, vil- 

y-place, wherever they can raise a stee- 

» their delegates in this town. Old and 

i» and female, women aad children, 

sod white, are here to engage in the blessed 
5 ’ 

gard to these anniversaries, we cannot leave 

«t without noticing it in a manner at once 

npressive. The present is a moment 

we stand almost, as it were, on the brink of a 

» of the Union—a separation of these States 

erhaps, a long and bloody civil war. What has 

+ about this awful state of things? What has 

» South almost to a pitch of madness ? 

spawer, in the main, the action of these very 

They gather in New York the first and 

weeks in May, to compare notes, hold meet- 

| raif# money. ‘They are all of one side of 

sin regard to slavery. There is no opposi- 

When they meet, they have their own way, 

heck. ‘They come from all sections, very 

ted about the institution of slavery in the 

and the wrongs of their colored brethren and 

_ They mix with them, eat, drink, pray, 

sing, and, by the time the week is over, they 

eady w go bome to their various sections, rav- 

tark, staring mad on the topic, and dissemi- 

routrageous and false sentiments all through 

yth and breadth of the free States. The 

s ear of these ravings, and fancy the whole 

e engaged in them, instead of these few 

rable fanatics. This slavery question will not 

shake the political elements of our Union to its 

t if so, the Protestant Church of Christ, in this 

try, will be engulphed in its ruins. ‘The church 

ind St. Peter—the holy Catholic Church 

s governed by far-seeing men, and this church re- 

to mix or meddle with the institution, and, in 

xence, is spreading in the South, and all 

ind. The Methodist Church in the South 

wil! not have any thing to do with their brethren in 


h exe 


St. Paul 


er the 


(7" Twenty years ago, at the commencement of 
the New England Crusade, when Garrison—the 
‘Peter the Hermit’ of those days—commenced 
preaching damnation and cut-throatism against the 
South, there was nota manufactory in the whole 
Southern or slave section. What is the state of 
things now? They are springing up, like mush- 
rooms, all over the South, and numbering, probably, 
over one hundred and fifly ; increasing, too, every 


ar. 

Why will not the good, honest people of New 
England cease this agitation, behave like decent 
people, and save themselves? As we see by the 
papers, with accounts from Lowell, they are only 
bringing distress to their own door-sills, by their 
mad fanaticism towards the South. If they do not 
change their policy, both people and legislatures, 
the green grass will soon grow in the streets of Bos- 
ton, Lowell, and all the other cities and towns of 
New England, that have prospered so much from the 
cotton manufactures.— Ibid. 





(3 The course which General Taylor’s Cabinet 
are pursuing is far more dangerous to the safety of 
the Union than any thing which the faction of the 
abolitionists, unaided, have the power to do. Abby 
Kelley is as much above the Cabinet, in the purity 
and honesty of her views, when contrasted with it, as 
the blessed Virgin Mary, with her golden crown 
upon her head, and happiness in consorting with the 
blessed in heaven, is above the street-walker, in her 
dirty rags and wretchedness, and consorting with 
negroes at the Five Points. Garrison, who goes 
honestly to work, and openly proclaims his design to 
cut the throats of the Southern slaveholders, and fur- 
nish their wives and daughters for the negro slaves, 
is a saint in his views, compared with those of the 
Cabinet of General ‘I'aylor, The one would dis- 
grace, ruin, burn, murder and pillage one section 
only. The other—the Cabinet—by their course, 
would plunge all the States into anarchy, disunion, 
and al] the attendant horrors of a civil war. 





MR. WEBSTER. 


Mr. Webster’s visit to Massachusetts will be a 
brief one. His Boston speech has, very deservedly, 
been received with the utmost satisfaction in this 
metropolis. His recent votes were not understood 
here, and it was feared that he would not hold to the 
high ground upon which his great Senatorial effort of 
this session had placed him. We have his word, 
however, that he is not in the least disposed to change 
the noble stand which he assumed. On the contra- 
ry, in the strongest language, he avers that he will 
only lend his influence to sustain the peace, prosper- 
ity, and happiness of the united country. Conse- 
quently, we may expect him, on his return to Wash- 
ington, to be braced, shoulder to shoulder, with his 
great coadjutor and friend, Henry Clay, in support of 
some measures of compromise, which will permanent- 
ly settle the great difficulty in Congress. ‘This will be 
his position. Jt is a position that every man, wo- 
man, and child, in this State, is interested in—and 
deeply, heartily interested. He has spoken to New 








North; and the detestation of the Presbyterian 
becoming as universal in the South as hatred to an 
litionist, for the name is but the same thing. The 
Presbyterian, as a church, is the fountain-head of 
abolitionism, and the day is not far distant when a 
Presbyterian minister in the South, or even a lay- 
man, if he continues in communion with the North, 
will have to run for his life, or else run for martyrdom 
r crucifixion 
The merchants, men of business, and men of prop- 
erty, in this city, should frown down the meetings of 
these mad people, if they would save themselves. 


What right have all the religious lunatics of the 
free States to gather in this commercial city for pur- 
poses which, if carried into effect, would ruin and 
lestroy its prosperity? Will the men of sense al- 
w meetings to be held in this city, which are cal- 
ated to make our country the arena of blood and 
murder, and render our city an object of horror to 
the whole South? We hope not. Public opinion 
should be regulated. These abolitionists should not 
be allowed to misrepresent New York. They are to 
hold a three days’ meeting at the Tabernacle, com- 
iencing on May 7th, Tuesday morning next, at 10, 
\. M. Here is where all political factions can 
te. All who are opposed to having our city dis- 
ed should go there, speak their views, and pre- 
vent it. Let all of our honest citizens, who respect 
emseives, their wives, their mothers, their sisters 
and daughters, and, of course, the honor and dignity 
tthe city in which they reside, go on Tuesday 
morning to the ‘Tabernacle, and there look at the 
black and white brethren and sisters, fraternizing, 
ng over each other, speaking, praying, sing- 

{, Kaspheming, and cursing the Constitution of our 
glorious { nion, and then say whether these things 
shall go forth to the South andthe world as the feel- 
ig of the great city of New York. Every citizen 


sa right, legally, and more than morally, to have 





; "t at the amalgamation meeting on Tuesday. 

i " Mon expects every man to do his duty, and 

ity to the Union, in the present crisis, points out 
8 iat we shou] 


= Gat hould allow no more fuel to be placed 

‘Me fire of abdolitionism in our midst, when we 
n prevent , 

i nt it by sound reasoning and calm remon- 


ANTI-SLAVERY PROTRACTED MEETINGS 
The 


__ uese meetings will commence to-day, and will 
— ‘he ater sensation than the protracted meet- 
9 x. F inney, in this city, ten or twelve years 
hen three ¢ Jumpers in Wales, thirty years ago, 
’ by hey Tour thousand in an hour fell to the 
_ » foaming at the mouth, and mad as in- 
mten off a make them. The anti-slavery dele- 
inn Lee and of every clime, will pour 
Pra Monday, and on Tuesday they will as- 
eive people a true notion of what free 
; i can accomplish. They will be full of all 
. suits upon all kinds of decency, and upon 
a : hey will assault the people, the na- 
~ onstitution, the Representatives and Sen- 
‘Ongress assembled, the President, the laws 
Lar Having dealt their blows upon these, 
ich Owe 8 stale, they will next attack the 
“then ne Clergy, then the Sabbath, then the 
‘o oe thing divine and human, through- 
. “e, quarreling among themselves at a 
» and possibly kicking up a disgraceful 
= ras oer to become martyrs to their false pa- 
rr A re ye. and sincere folly. 
t ecarcely the plan, the plot; the scenes can as 
strove sketched. The house will be an 
. 8 one; and if, in the rush for places, the 
i ‘ become interested, and get upon the 
turn the tables, by talking down and 
Jican, Ue actors, it would be a case of real 
cal pret Popular opinion rising superior to 
mJudice, and producing a good result out of 
“luevous elements. We shall be inter- 
tow how this drama proceeds, and wheth- 
‘it will be in one act or more. A great deal 


- ve done in three days. 
in that time, Ibid Three battles may be 


wher 


on 


+} 


’ re 
arful rate 


' . 
» 0 ord 


“ge, aud 


Young down 
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ae 

oo , fanatics, or ultras, of the North—the 
is ass the \bby Kellys, the Chases, the Sewards, 
the cin “re equally sincere in trying to do what 
ato oathern class dread that the whole North 
2 4. ‘The abolitionists are sincere and 

ey te do not conce: 
~ ‘© Tie South— God is w 
“0 You slaveholders, A 


| the negroes, or, backed b J h, ul 
make We ; 
a you do it, or you mast take the oon oon 


and so 


aX Nest, 


They 


; ed before their eyes ; a1 
God and we will restore his iors children 


va equality and natu- 


They don’t want 
4 Representatives 


4nd the 
Ibid, 


England, and, had the occasion served, he would 
have probably shown how mere selfish considerations 
urge all her citizens to stop the senseless and dan- 
gerous agitation on the slavery question—how that 
agitation is increasing cotton and woollen factories 
at the South, doubling the looms in a week in Mo- 
bile, and erecting new mills on every favorable stream 
—how the South are becoming the consumers, as 
well as producers, of cotton, and formidable com- 
petitors with the capitalists of the North—how, in 
fact, all commercial considerations, as well as con- 
stitutional and moral justice, urge the abandonment 
of the ‘real ghostly abstraction "—that godless cause 
of false philanthropy, false liberty, and false reason. 

New York would not be harmed by a timely cau- 
tion from the same lips of wisdom. The ism-ites of 
the time—Seward, Greeley, and others—are spread- 
ing their disease, innoculating with their poisonous 
quills,charged with foul matter, a large portion of the 
heedless and the thoughtless, and we might do a 
great service to these and to the community gener- 
ally, by giving Mr Webster,on his return to this city, 
a welcome of the right stamp, which would be as a 
testimonial of the true spirit of the people. We 
cannot depend upon the imbecile cabinet, to give 
a direction to the sense of the people ; and as our 
only trust is in the great statesmen of nearly two 
generations, a hearty welcome at all times, to such 
men as Webster and Clay, should be given. There- 
fore, let us, on Mr. Webster’s return, assure him of 
our cordial support in the trial to which he is called. 
Let him see our devotion to the Union. Let him see 
that ‘Young America; as well as ‘Old America,’ 
is for the Union—that the two great parties are for 
the Union—and that we will not imitate the folly of 
other nations, ancient and modern, by permitting our 
great orators to pass through the people unhonored, 
aftera life of sacrifices and carnest devotion to the 
commonwealth.—Ibid. 





THE NEW YORE HERALD. 


We stated in a former article, that the institution 
of the South had no advocates north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line. But this remark should be qualified ; 
for — the ew York Herald is not an advocate 











of our slave institution, yet that fearless and able 
journal has ever stood forth as the defender of the 
| South against the violence and injustice of the North, 
jand in this respect the Herald has taken and main- 
| tains a position that no other journal at the North 
| has dared to assume, or probably could have assumed 
| without being crushed by the overwhelming public 
opinion of the country. But the Herald always re- 
ceived a larger share of its support at the South 
than any other Northern paper, and in this crisis, itis 
but pte that its patronage should be still more 
,widely extended amongst us.—Galveston (Texas) 
-Vews. 





MR. WEBSTER’S EFFORTS. 


Mr. Webster's efforts in the present crisis deserve 
the gratitude of the American pevple,—of the North 
no less than of the South. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, we believe the mass of the population 
of the North will sustain him. We are quite certain 
that a great majority of the sober-minded, conside- 
rate and thinking people of New England understand 
and applaud his conduct; and they applaud it be- 
cause they understand it. They know the sacrifices 
he made, the hazards he incurred, and the tempta- 
tions he spurned. It was in his power to have made 
the Senate a stage for the exhibition of a party tri- 
amph. He mighfhave won new fame by a theat- 
rical display of his eloquence. He might have daz- 


bya discharge of all the pyrotechny of party rheto- 
ric. By inflaming euationnt animosities, he might 
have set roaring war between the North and the 
South, and come home to enjoy a tempest of popu- 
larity among men to whom discord and brawling and 

ife and agitation are as the breath of their nos- 
trils. But this he did not do. Instead of lifting up 
asperate, he spoke to admonish and expos.ulate and 
pacify and calm. He gave healing counsel, and spoke 
reconciliation and peace into the ears of contending 
factions. At his words, the tempest of political tur- 
bulence sunk into a calm, and the cry of disunion 
fell to rise no more. 

For this, as we have seen, various have 
seen fit to express their ‘sorrow’ and ‘regret, and 
even ‘ indi 





individuals, as the Archbishop did to the unlucky 





ness, and a better taste.’ — 






zled men’s eyes, and filled the political sky with fire, prope 


his voice to threaten and provoke and taunt on-| oot 


jon.’ Not to speak more forcibly of |} niti i 
mye gt waybpee. ots we must say to ‘peaceable, quiet men 


Gil Blas, that we wish them ‘all manner of happi- 
Courier. 


SOUTHERN ENDORSEMENT. 


The tardy and imperfect justice rendered to Mr. 
Webster by those who love him not, is a striking 
proof of the exalted merit ofhis speech. If it has not 
utterly disarmed his opponents, it has silenced them. 
If his patriotism, and manly spirit, and broad national- 
ity, perplex and annoy them, the sentiments of his 
gree speech too universally admiration of 
the American 


people, to justify petty cavilling or 

opencensure. Free Soil fanaticism under 
the blow it has received, and groans in spirit at the 
t ofa discomforture. Southern chiv- 

alry, which is frank and noble even in the midst of 
error, does not hesitate to endorse most of the propo- 
sitions advanced by Mr. Webster, and to acknow!- 
edge, that upon the basis laid down by him, a com- 
promise would be acceptable—.New Orleans Daily Bee. 





ANOTHER SOUTHERN ADDRESS. 


The Newburyport Herald contains the following 
address to Mr. Webster, on the subject of his iate 
speech, signed by three hundred and seventy inhab- 
itants of that place :— 


To rue Hon. Danrex WeszsterR: 


Srm—We address you, to make known the satis- 
faction we have derived from the perusal of the 
oa recently delivered by you in the Senate of 
ie United States, on the great topic of the day. 

We admire its manly temper, the liberal and con- 
ciliatory sentiments it expresses, and the unanswer- 
able power of analysis and exposition with which it 
developes and maintains the true principles of the 
Constitution. 

We honor, especially, the courageous patriotism 
which pervades it, recalling to a due sense of their 
constitutional obligations, the North, as well as the 
South. 

We, therefore, beg you to accept our heartfelt 
thanks for the pre-eminent service you have now 
again performed towards preserving and strengthen- 
ing our National Union. 

We have the honor to subscribe ourselves with 
pride and pleasure, your friends and constituents. 
The following thirty names head the list :— 
Edward S. Rand, W.B. Banister, John Porter, 
Henry Johnson, Francis Todd, Charles H. Balch, 
Joseph Johnson, Edward Tappan, Nathanie! Horton, 
Micajah Lunt, Eben Stone, John Andrews, John 
Wood, Robert Bayley, jr., Henry Frothingham, W. 
W. Eels, Dennis Condry, Joseph S. Pike, Nathaniel 
Smith, Henry Bartlet, Tristram Chase, Wm. Graves, 
jr., Joseph A. Frothingham, S. W. Marston, George 
Greenleaf, Amos Tappan, W. H. Brewster, Ab’m 
Williams, [Rev.] DANIEL DANA!! [D. D.] 





WM. H. SEWARD AND FRED. DOUG- 
LASS. 


These two worthies, par nobile fratrum, were 
nominated, a few days since, by a negro meeting in 
the city of New York, for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. We only regretthat this 
union of the abolition Senator from New York and 
the negro Douglass was not a chain cable, fastened 
indiseclably around both their necks. 

Really, in selecting a vicegerent, twelve months 
ago, to operate upon the two houses of Congress in 
settling the slavery question, General Taylor was 
most unfortunate, to say the least of it, in his selec- 
tion of Cuffy’s candidate for the Presidency. But he 
told us he was unsophisticated in these matters, and 
we begin to conclude that the old man was right.— 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser and Gazette. 





FPUGITIVE SLAVES. 


In the matter of fagitive slaves, it is clear that 
Massachusetts will not refuse to make the odious 
and disgusting concession which her duty under the 
Constitution demands. She will not repudiate her 
bond. She will permit it to be executed to the let- 
ter. She will yield the pound of flesh, but the knife 
must stop there. She will insist, as she has a right 
to insist, that, with her consent, nothing shail now 
be taken which the bond does not give. Let the 
South take her fugitive slaves; they are hers; the 
bond gives them to her; but in taking them, let her 
heware that she does not touch a drop of the blood 
of any American freeman.—.Vew York Observer. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


‘ Mr. Editor—One of your readers is much pleas- 
ed with your editorial to-day respecting ‘ Politics and 
the Pulpit’ Its spirit is good, and the sentiments 
are just. The castigation of a certain ‘ Independent’ 
per, is well put and justly merited. 

‘The fame of Mr. Webster will live when his vil- 
lifiers are forgotten. There is too much of a spirit 
among us that would condemn everything, and every- 
body that does not come up to ts standard. Who 
hears of disunion since the delivery of Mr. Webster’s 
late speech ? *CIVIS? 
New York, April 12, 1850. 


‘ Mr. Editor—The thanks of the whole reasonable 
public are due for your leading article on the inde- 
cent and unchristian interference of some of the 
clergy in the political bearing of the Slavery ques- 
DOS dF sakthintes cic * PILGRIM? 
‘I beg leave, Mr. Editor, to tender you my heart- 
felt thanks for the timely and pertinent remarks un- 
der the head of ‘ Politics and the Pulpit, contained 
in your paper of Friday last. As the son of a cler- 
gyman, I thank you. Asa sincere, and, as I trust, 
not altogether an unenlightened believer in the 
truths of the Gospel, I thank you. As a lover of 
freedom, a friend of humanity, and withal a law-abid- 
ing citizen, I thank you. 1 depart not from the truth 
in declaring it to be my irresistible conviction that 
more than twice ‘ten thousand pylpits’ stand ready 
to endorse every sentence in the editorial article to 
which I refer. I read with unfeigned sorrow your 
quotations from a pulpit in a neighboring city, and 
from a portion of the so-called religious press of our 
own city. Never did men more truly deserve rebuke 
than did those to whom you so faithfully and forcibly 
administered it. bs , * ? 2 
A NEW ENGLANDER.’ 


of your readers. 
‘When those who profess to be ministers of the 
as i rid hose t ai nd pur- 
lost world,—w aim a 
; et saved far for- 





Sclections. 


From the New York Independent. 
THE PULPIT AND THE PRESS. 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The Journal of Commerce, having attained a rea- 
sonably good reputation as a chronicler of passing 
events, and no mean celebrity as a registrar of statis- 
tics, and a more equivocal repute for a capricious 
and self-willed independence, has lately shown un- 
mistakeable si ry pare xtue in its old age wo an 
ecclesiastical Patriarchate. Should it attain it, and 
evince a fitness therefor, our gratitude for the change 
wrought in it will know no bounds. For the Jour- 
nal of Commerce has had any other odor than that or 
sanctity ; and the gifts and graces of meekness, pa- 
tience, conscience and moral wisdom have been 
vouchsafed in much greater measures in other 
quarters, 





meponenal Dr. Lansing made some remarks con- 
cerning Webster, and Cian which without doubt 
were very true; and objectionable, if at all, only be- 
cause it is unusual to speak such truths in such a 
place. But whose business was it? It was a matter 
between Dr. Lansing and his own congregation. 
They had a right to make a complaint, if the pastor 
did not perform his duties suitably. But, if they 
were satisfied, no man from abroad has any business 
to interlope and read a lecture to the pastor and 
the church, as to the right method of discharging 
their conscience in matters of public moment. And 
we respectfully submit to the Journal of Commerce, 
that Dr. Lansing bad as much right to speak in his 
own pulpit of political matters, as the Journal of 
Commerce had to bring ecclesiastical maiters into a 
political paper. And if it be said that ministers are 
not the men to meddle intelligently with political 
topics, it may be replied, that they cannot possibly 
make worse work than many noted journals do in 
attempting to handle questions of morality and_ reli- 
rion. 

3 A later paper, April 24, contains further comments, 
spicy and amusing, backed up with a number of ap- 
plaudatory letters. We marvel, considering the 
quality of them, that there were not twice as many, 
Any dexterity in throwing the net could have sunk 
the ship with such testimonials. Neither Pilate nor 
Herod Jacked applauders when they did wickedly on 
the popular side. Let any paper take an unchristian 
ground, and unchristian men will clap it on the back 
and swear by it. This isthe very thing which we 
charge upon the Journal of Commerce—not dishon- 
esty, not insincerity, not doing what it has no civil 
right to do, but simply and only taking the unchrist- 
ian side of the great moral question of the day, and 
then finding fault that ministers who abhor that 
ground do not preach to suit it. Shrewd men may 
applaud secular ministers; weak-minded and timid 
ministers, led away by stronger men about them, may 
endorse a policy that shall give them rest. But 
when an eminently secular journal takes the airs of 


ters upon the methods of discharging their duties 
to their flocks, we simply say that it is not qualified 
for the function assumed. 

If we wish to know the market, or reliable statis- 
tics, or practical wisdom on practical commerce,— 
in short, if we wish to gain the views of merely 
worldly men about worldly things, we go with con- 
fidence to the Journal of Commerce. But neither 
the sympathies of that paper, nor its habits, nor its 
inveterate interests, give any promise of wisdom in 
the application of religious principles to the proce- 
dures of society. And we should as soon send min- 
isters to Greenland for tropical plants, to the Esqui- 
maux for refinement, or to Australia for literature, 
as to the Journal of ee for ae wae 
to preach the gospel, and especially those phases o 
on pel which Christ foretold were to come full 
freighted with divisions and overturnings. Our rea- 
ders will understand, then, not that we approve of 
] attacks in the pulpit on public men; not 
that we believe in all sorts of reformatory preaching, 
but that the Journal of Commerce is not on the right 


. Lansing how to discharge his conscience on 
questions of humanity. 
Let the various clamors which in our day assail 
the Pulpit, be regarded, fora moment. There is not 
a function which on some side is not denied to it, and 
there is not a function possible which on some other 
side is not urged upon it. One rank of physiolog- 
ical reformers tell us to preach more science; let 
ple understand their own structure and their re- 
a to the — world. Another, does not 
think so much of science, unless it be the science of 
social reform—that is the burden of the day. Ano- 
ther, cares little for organic changes; if all men 
were only temperate, society would soon cleanse it- 
self. Another is sure that the world’s evils are mainly 
owing to the want of a more thoroughly doctrinal 
pulpit ; sound meat and catechism are remedial for 
human woe ; while his new-fellow is worried to death 
with the dry jargon of doctrine, and wonders why 
ministers do not discuss, not men’s metaphysical dif- 
ficulties and artificial entanglements, but those busi- 
ness temptations and home trials and political cas- 
uistries, with which practical life ensnares them at 
every corner.. 
What, then, is the end which a minister proposes 


a system of these ; these are but means to an end. 

Every minister seeks to produce in his flock right 
conduct toward God and toward man. The motives 
to such conduct are derived primarily from man’s re- 
lations to God and to eternity, and then, secondarily, 
from man’s earthly relations. Let a truly evangeli- 
cal man, full of the hopes of immortality, set forth 
Jesus Christ, to his flock, both as an atonement and 
an example, and what results will follow, and in what 
order? f 

The first effects will spring up in the hearer, in 
respect to his own personal relations to God. His 
pastor must guide and direct these new wants. 


before God, begins to inquire how christianly to dis- 
charge his relatioas to his family ;—these relations 
a minister must understand, and how to apply the 
rules of Christ to them. But he bas neighbors, and 


the family; and a sound pastor must be able to lay 
the principles of Christ upon these practical social 
questions, But he is deeply e C 
and what is Christian right and Christian wron 


It seems that after a discourse on the subject of 


piety, reads “damnatory lectures to venerable minis- | party, and withoul regard to measures. 


nd, nor of the right sympathies, to fit it to teach | 


to himself? Not preaching; not the promulgation of 


Next, the hearer, full of desire to approve himself 


is an actor in other social relations besides those of 


in commerce, 


supplanted and bad laws are tolerated ; prodigal ex- 
penditures are incurred for ends which do not con- 
cern the publie good, while the order of the commu- 
nity, its moral and educational prosperity, are too 
often snuffed at and disregarded. 

Into this whirl Christian men are swept. What is 
Christian conduct here? They have been little and 
seldom taught. It is not strange, then, that they too 
sae There is no wickedness so foolish as 

t ofa good man who is not used to political wick- 
edness, Some good men will not go near the temp- 
tation of politics; and that is a sin. Others, ven- 
turing, come forth without a of Christ’s robe 
upon them, and that is more sinful still. 

To whom may a Christian man, desirous of recti- 
tude, go for instruction as to Christion conduct in 
public affairs? The Pulpit is told to be prudentially 
silent. Like a pilot that steers his ship into the very 
worst shoals and reefs, and then abandons it, so the 
Pulpit must awaken moral wants by the stimulus of 
divine truth; but when these wants assume their 
most practical and imperative character, refuse to 
guide, and leave the victim to be tossed on the chop- 
ping seas of expediency. If he ask Parties what is 
right ? the answer is always one—Stick to your tick- 
et, and vote it clean through. If you ask our com- 
mercial journals what is right? they take the finan- 
cial bearings of the question, foot up the probable 
loss or gain, and scope your path along sloping ways 
of presentsthrift. The Journal of Commerce is a 
signal instance upon the Slavery question. 

What man, from reading those columns, would 
know whether slavery were an evil or a benefit ; 
whether there was a Divine law which touched the 
system, unless to approve; or indeed whether there 
was any moral rule by which to determine the great 
questions which spring from this viperous nest of 
abominations ; any rule at all except that of political 
or economic expediency ? Indeed, for all that could 
be learned, from that source, of a Law above man’s 
laws, of a God authoritative above all Constitutions, 
of rectitude immutable, founded upon conscience 
and unchangeable principles, the Journal ot Com- 
merce might as well have been published by a Brah- 
min from the Temple of Juggernaut, as by a Chris- 
tian from the midst of a hundred churches. 

Every man and every organ necessarily regards a 
deviation from its radical principles as wrong. When 
Dr. Lansing, therefore, taught his people the superio- 
rity of Christian principle over commercial and po- 
litical Expediency, how very natural is it that the 
Journal of Commerce should come down upon him ; 
and how natural, too, will men of moral principles 
presume the Doctor to be right, when on questions 
of humanity to the slave, he stands opposite to the 
Journal of Commerce! For good as that journal is 
in things legitimate to worldly thrift, we regard it in 
others to be like a light-house on dangerous rocks, 
a light that will save the mariner that bears away 
from it, and wreck him who steers on to it. 
Our belief then is, not that the Pulpit should dis- 
cuss party questions, nor meddle with candidates, 
nor take sides with this or that man or measure ; but 
that it is bound to set forth what principles should 
guide Christian men in political action, of whatever 
he Pulpit 


should teach its listeners to demand moral integrity 
in all men selected for honor; to regard the public 
good, and not local or party advantage ; to love jus- 
tice more than viciory, and more than money ; to be- 
friend the weak and helpless; to make God’s law 
the touchstone and measure of all courses, whether 
of men or societies of men, or of Corporations. 

We are told that the Church will, by such fidelity, 

convulse and explode itself. Very likely ; if it has 
been possessed hitherto by a dumb devil, the process 
of cure will cast the possessed down, foaming and 
wallowing. But we are not of those who think a 
devilish peace better than a crisis that brings health. 
On the other hand, there be dangers which seldom 
gather their forces, or threaten the evils which they 
intend. They lie profuse in the wide community, 
and acting insensibly, have half consummated their 
incurable mischiefs before suspicion awakes. Such 
are the present dangers which surround the pulpit. 
There never was a day when it needed to be so spi- 
ritual and so fearless. To oe Christ in this day 
requires a man to meet and discuss every question 
which the preaching of Christ aright will uae 
fort He that lets forth the sun upon a winter soil, 
thinking only to melt the ice, will by and by be 
surprised to see what teeming abundance springs 
from the earth under its influence; and if he knows 
not how to eradicate the poisonous weeds, select 
the generous plants, and save the harvests, he is but 
a r husbandman. 
e that preaches Christ, and finds no troublesome 
crop of questions and conscience inquiries, running 
in extent out to the limits of the relations belong- 
ing to his flock, may be sure that he has not preach- 
ed Christ, but only made use of his name to embel- 
lish the utterance of lifeless things. Meanwhile, 
men are living, moving, thinking, doubting, asking 
solutions of doubt, trying experiments, making 
changes. The facé of society is not the same in 
two centuries, unless it be dead. 

If the thinking minds, then, in our day, go in vain 
to the Church for the solution of those very ques- 
tions which the Church has sown and sprouted in 
their minds, they will seek help at r oracles. 
When men have learned that their weightiest inter- 
ests are more Christianly met out of the Church 
than in it,—in lectures, societies, and divisions,— 
then where will be the Church ? 





RECEPTION OF MR. WEBSTER. 

The very witty and able Boston correspondent of the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, ‘p. x.,’ in the last 
number of that paper gives the following imaginary 
sketch of the reception extended to Mr. Webster, on 
his recent visit to Boston. If the persons specially 
referred to had faithfully carried out their own prin- 
ciples, what is here recorded as fancy might haye been 
chronicled as a fact. There is nothing like reducing 
profession to practice, and ‘holding the mirror up to 
nature.’ Nothing is exaggerated here. 

Boston, April 27th, 1850, 

Our happenings here have not been multitudinous 
since J wrote to you a fortnight ago. The two un- 
happy Websters still continue to occupy a good deal 
of what passes by the courtesy title of conversation. 


beginning to be felt in regard to both of them. The 
flagging interest, however, may be revived a little 
next week in the case of the more recent offender, 


But the effect of the proverbial nine days is already. 


here? Who shall tell him, if it be not his pastor: 
But all society is in movement; the ultra conserva- 
tive and rash ive alike are in a common current. 
Shall men go stumbling and blindfold, through the 
reforms which God works in each age? Who then | « 
shall give them a golden reed to measure with, 

if it be not the man vee they have selected to teach 

them universal Christian rectitude? But, in this 
land, no duties are more wi and scarcely 








ster’s speech, you will be glad to hear, have not ex- 
hausted their newly awakened loyalty in the mere 
words of their address to him. They have been busy, 
ever since they made that public profession of 
Religion, in showing its vital influences, by reducing 
its precepts to practice. They have, accordingly, 
been diligent in hunting np the goods of our South- 
ern brethren that have stolen themselyer, and made 
us the involuntary receivers. It is said that two of 
the signers, who stand at the head of the Massachu- 
setts bar, seized Box Brown, one night, at his Mirror 
of Slavery, and hold him in their constitutional cus- 
tody. ‘Two reverend Fathers in our Israel, who shall 
be nameless, are said to have caught William and 
Ellen Craft, and to have them under lock and key 
on the Hill of Zion, ‘fast by the oracle of God,’ 
Betsey Blakeley is safe in the hands of an eminent 
Evangelical Divine of this city, who was also a 
signer. The hunt has been as thorough and as effec- 
tual as that of the rat catchers of Paris, so that it is 
said that there isa runaway nigger for every signer 
of the letter, locked up in their respective coal cel- 
lars at this moment. These are to be disposed of as 
you will presently hear. 

The Programme of the Reception I understand to 
be as follows. Joun H. Pearson, Esq., has, with 
great delicacy and propriety, been selected as the 
presiding officer of the occasion. This was a com- 
pliment no more than the due of that patriotic gentle- 
man, who did not need to be ‘ recalled to a sense of 
his constitutional obligations’ by Mr. Webster, but 
was perfectly clear oat them when these others 
were in outer darkness, and not only so, but carried 
them into effect, at the risk of being at this moment 
hammering stone for the public good in the service 
of the State at Charlestown, The Procession will be 
formed either at Faneuil Hall or in Liberty Square, 
and thence proceed in this order to the Revere 
House ; first, two Signers of the Webster Letter, 
then two fugitive slaves hand-cuffed together, and 
so on alternately throughout. I might give you an 
account of the various banners borne by the clerical, 
legal, mercantile and miscellaneous portions of the 
procession, respectively; but I must be brief. Upon 
arriving on the ground, the procession will form in a 
hollow square, with the slaves in the centre, and, 
after the President bas taken his chair, the Throne 
of Grace will be addressed by the Rev. Leonanp 
W , D. D., of Andover. Then Exrsripge Ger- 
ny Austin, Esq., who distinguished himself by his 
efforts in behalf of the Constitutional Rights of 
James B. Gray, of Norfolk, Va., to his Slave Latimer, 
in October, 1842, will welcome Mr. Webster in Bos- 
ton, and deliver over to him in the name of Boston 
and its purlieus the magnificent Testimonial collect- 
ed by the patriotisin and piety of his converts, as an 
evidence of their devotion to the Union. 

Mr. Webster will, of course, reply in a manner 
worthy of himself and of the Occasion, and accept 
the temporary trust reposed in him as the crowning 
glory of his public life. After he has fiaished, the 
Right Hand of Fellowship will be extended to him 
by the Rev. Rares Emerson, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, to be followed with the 
Charge, by Professor Moses Stuart, of the same 
institution. The congregation will then unite in 
singing ‘ Hail Columbia,’ after which the Benedic- 
tion will be pronounced by the Rev. Wixuiam M. 
Rogers, of the Winter Street Church. After the 
services are over, a magniticent banquet will be 
served up to those who shall take part in them, by 
the landlord of the Revere House. The skilful ca- 
terer has spared neither pains nor expense to make 
this a feast fit to crown such a work. The dishes 
will mainly consist of that delicacy in which North- 
ern Statesmen and their admirers chiefly delight ; 
the capacity for the deglutition of which, lndeed, is . 
what gauges the ‘Statesmanship’ of our great men 
of the North. I need hardly say that I refer to that 
valuable description of oeculont auimals hugwn (0 we 
learned as belonging to the genus Rana, and the spe- 
cies Bufo, which the Witches in Mackbeth invoke 
by the name of Paddock, but which the common 
people wulgerty denominate Toads. It is affirmed 
that the demand has been so unprecedented that 
there is danger of the race becoming extinct in this 

of New England. Mr. Webster, who, though 
e has recently joined the Episcopal Church, is 
generally regarded as no saint, may thus become 
the rival of St. Patrick himself in the miraculous ex- 
termination of reptiles. It is reported (but the ru- 
mor may be without foundation) that Professor 
Agassiz has offered as much as fifty dollars for a 
specimen, but without success. 

During Mr. Webster’s visit to Marshfield, the 
Black Testimonial will be kept securely, so as to be 
in readiness against his return to Washington. Then 
he and it will be attended by the Signers, and es- 
corted by the Boston Brigade to the depot, whence 
he will proceed, with his gifts of ebony, by special 
trains, to the Capital of this Happy Country. There 
the Testimonial will be lodged in the National 
Treasury-house pores by this great Nation for the 
safe-keeping of her jewels in this kind, until it can 
be dispersed among its lawful proprietors im the va- 
rious portions of our Glorious Union, A more 
touching proof of a returning sense of Constitutional 
Duty—a more affecting tribute to the wounded sen- 
sibilities of the Southern brethren—can hardly be 
imagined. It cannot fail to pour balm upon the 
wounds which Fanaticism has inflicted on those fra- 
ternal hearts. It is proposed that Webster, in his 
place in the Senate, after reciting this. sublime in- 
stance of Repentance on the part of his constitu- 
ents, shall present the key of the casket containing 
the restored gems to Mr. Foote, as the Representative 
of the South, The two plenipotentiaries will then 
embrace, as a symbol of the blessed Reconciliation 
of the two sections, and seal it with a Holy kiss. 
I will venture to predict that there will not be a 
dry eye in the gallery, ay, or on the floor either, that 
d 


ay. 

a this letter must be written and despatched be- 
fore the scene above anticipated has been presented, 
it is not impossible that there may be some incon 
siderable deviations from the course of proceeding 
here Jaid down. You may find, when you come to 
read the doings, that material changes have been 
adopted. I have no control over the arrangements, 
and by no means pledge my veracity that they will 
be precisely as I have ex them. I can only 
say that I cannot conceive of any other fitting em- 
bodiment of the entire approval of all Mr. Webster's 
Speech by his (not your) on Correspondents. If 
you should cers, to find : iy gy a 
any particu eg you will iay the blame on 
inconsistency of the Signers of the Boston Letter to 
Mr. Webster, and find no fault with the nataral pro- 

iety and logical necessity of such an Order of 
ge Ae ae as I have indicated. And so if you 
should discover, as is barely possible, my informa- 


tion as to the prompt disc of their Constitu- 
somal duties, in the seizure of the fugitives as above, 


to be in aoy particular erroneous, for pity’s sake 
don't condemn me for being ready to think of 
them than they deserve. 





Mr. Weester ix Connecticur. The Hartford 
Courant, the leading Whig paper in the State, says 
‘That an abandonment of the Free Soil peiwinies 
which the Whig at the North have 7 
avowed and strictly to, should be 
ed by Mr. Webster, is to us truly surprisiig. We 
have read his speech with Aatoniabicnont i regret. 


that will sentiments so ¢ 
and ly set forth in the resolutions of the 
Whig ition at New Haven.’ 
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LETTER OP HON. HORACE MANN, 
TO HIS CONSTITUENTS IN THE EIGHTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT. 

West Newron, May 3, 1850. 


To the Honorable James Ricaarpson, lL Creve- 
Lanp, and Joun Garpyer, of Dedham; Hon. D. 
A. Summons, Jonny J. Cuanxe, Fravcrs Hiuiarp 
and Groner R. Russert, of Roxbury, &c. 


Gentiemen :—Having been called home on ac- 
count of sickness in m family, I have just received, 
at this place, your kind invitation to meet and ad- 
dress my constituents of the 8th Congressional Dis- 
trict, and to give them my ‘ views and opinions upon 
the question of the immeduate’ admission of California, 
and other questions now before Congress, arising oul 
of the acquisition of territory by the treaty with Mezi- 
Co , 


0. 

A request from so high a source has almost the 
force of acommand., Yet I dare not promise to com- 
ply. Iam liable at any moment to be recalled, and 
instead of speaking here, to vote there, upon the 
questions to which yon refer. I might be summoned 
to return on the day appointed for us to meet. The 
only alternative, therefore, which is left me, is to.ad- 
dress you by letter, This I will do if I can find time. 
I shall thus‘comply with your request, in substance, 
if not in form. 

On many accounts, [ have the extremest reluc- 
tance to appear before the public, on the present oc- 
casion, My views on some vital questions differ 
most materially from those of gentlemen] for whom I 
have felt the profoundest respect ; and, for some of 
whom [cherish the strongest personal attachment. 
But I feel, on the other hand, that my constitnents, 
having entrusted to me some of their most precious 
interests, are entitled to know my ‘ views and opin- 
ions’ respecting the hopes or the dangers that en- 
compass them. I shall not, therefore, take the re¢pon- 
sibility of declining. 

I will premise farther, that my relations to politi- 


cal parties, for many years past, have left me as free 
from all partisan bias, ‘as the lot of humanity will 
admit. Fortwelve years I held an office whose duties 
required me to abstain from all active co-operation in 
political conflicts; and that duty was so religiously 
fulfilled, that, to my knowledge, I was never charged 


with its violation, During the Presidential contest 
of 1848, those obligations ef neutrality still rested 
upon me. For a year afterwards, | was not called 


upon to do any official act displeasing to any party 
amongstus. This interval | employed in forming the 
best opinion I could of pudlic men and measures, and 


their influence upon the moral and industrial inter- 
ests of the country. I had long entertained most de- 
cided convictions in favor of protecting American la- 
bor, in favor of cheap postage, and of security to the 
lives and property of our fellow-citizens engaged in 
commerce. But a new question had arisen—the 
question of Freedom or Slavery in our recently ac- 
quired territories—and this question I deemed, for 
the time being, to be, though not exclusive of others, 
yet paramount to them. Or rather, I saw that noth- 
ing ccald be so favorable to all the last named inter- 
ests, as the proper adjustment of the first. He 
who would provide for the welfare of mankind, must 
first provide for their liberty. 

Sympathising, then, on different points, with dif- 
ferent parties, but exclusively bound to none, I stood 
in reference to the great question of territorial free- 
dom or slavery, in the position of the true mother in 
the litigation before Solomon, preferring that the ob- 
ject of my love should be spared in the hands of any 
one, rather than perish in my own. 

Our present difficulties, which, as you well > 
have arrested the gaze of the nation, and alist 
suspended the legislative functions of Congress, per- 
tain to the destiny of freedom or slavery, to which our 
new territories are to be consigned. After the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, and Florida, and Texas, for 
the aggrandizement and security of the slave power ; 
after the aboriginal occupants of the soil of the 
Southern States have been slaughtered or driven from 
their homes, at an expense of not less than a hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and at the infinite expense 
of our national reputation for justice and humanity ; 
and after the area of the Slave States has been made 
almost double that of the Free States, while the pop- 
ulation of the Free is about double that of the Slave; 
the reasons seem so strong that they can hardly be 
made stronger, why the career of our government, as 
a slavery extending power, should be arrested. On 
the other hand, the oligarchy who rule the South, 
see that, notwithstanding their rich ard almost illiin- 
itable domain, they are rapidly falling behind the 
North in all the distinctive elements of civilization 
and well-being,—industry, temperance, education, 
wealth,—not only defend the Upas that blasts their 
soil, as though it were the Tree of Life, but seek to 
transplant it to other lands. With but about three 
slaves to a square mile,—three willions of slaves to 
nearly a million square miles,—they say they are too 
crowded, that they feel a sense of suflocation, that 
they must have more room, when all their weakness 
aud pain pencess, not from the limited quantity, but 
from the bad anality of the atmosphere they breathe. 
Hence the war with Mexico, commenced and pruse- 
cuted to add slave territory and slave States to the 
Southern section. Hence the refusal to accept prop- 
ositions of peace, unless territory south of Jatitude 
36 deg. 30 min., (the Missouri compromise line, so 
called,) should be ceded to us. Hence, when the 
Mexican negotiators proposed to insert a prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the treaty of cession, and declared 
that the Inquisition would not be more odious to the 
Mexican people than the reinstitution of slavery to 
them, our minister, Mr. Trist, told them he would not 
consent to such a prohibition though they would cov- 
er the soil a foot deep with gold. And hence, also, 
the determination of a portion of the Southern mem- 


bers of Congress to stop the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment, to sacrifice all the great interests of the 
country, and assail even the Union itself, unless s!a- 
very shall be permitted to cross the Rio Grande, and 


enter the vast regions of the West, as it heretofore 
crossed the Mississippi and the Sabine. 

Even in 1846, when the war with Mexico was de- 
clared, all men of sagacity foresaw the present con- 
flict. Could that question have been decided on its 
merits ; or could the institutions to be planted on the 
territory we might acquire, be determined by the un- 
biased suffrages of the American people, no war 
would have been declared, and no territory acquired. 
But the great political leaders of the South expected 
to make up both for their numerical weakness and the 
injustice of their cause, by connecting the question 
oPiiatiry-dutetnidds with that of future Presidential 
elections, and with the strife of parties. ‘They prom- 
ised themselves that they could draw over leading 
Northern men to their support, by offering them the 
Tantalus cup of Presidential honors ; and then, by 
the force of party cohesion and discipline, ensure the 
support of the whole descending scale of office ex- 
pectants. Early in the present session of Congress, 
it was distinctly declared, from a high Southern 
soutce, that the South must do most for those North- 
ern men who would do most for them. A few words 
will make it apparent how faithfully this plan has 
been adhered to, and how suceessful it is likely to 
become. 

No Northern Democrat, opposed to slavery exten- 
sion, could expect the support of the Southern Democ- 
racy. Hence Gen. Cass stept promptly forward, and 
declared, in his Nicholson letter, that Congress has 
no power to exclude slavery from the territories. 
This has been technically called his‘ bid,’ or his ‘ first 
bid.” It was deemed satisfactory by the South ; for, 
according to their philosphy,the relation of masterand 
slave is the natural or normal relation of mankind; 
and therefore, where no prohibition of it exists, sia- 
very flows into free territory, as water runs down 
hill. This avowal of Gen. Cass was rendered more 
signal and valuable to the South, because, for the 

reater part of his political life, he had taken oaths, 
frela offices and administered laws, in undeniable com 
tradiction to the declaration then made. The Ordi- 
nance of 1787, was expressly recognized by the first 
Congress, held under the Constitution. [See ch. 8.) 
Tt was modified in part, and confirmed as to the rest; 
and in holding office under this, Gen. Cass had laid 
the foundation of his honors and his fortune. His 
declaration, therefore, against al! interdiction of Sla- 
very, made under circumstances so extraordinary, 
pee in contradiction of the whole tenor of his past 
life, was hailed with acclamation by the South, ant | he 
was unanimously declared, at Baltimore, to be the ac- 
ceyted candidate of the Democracy, tor the office of 
President. The common notion is that a man shows 
his love for a cause by the amount of the sacrifice he 
will make or it; and as consistency, honor and truth 
are the tyost precious elements in character, who 

‘could sacrifice more than he? , 
To the honor of the Whig party be it said, there 
was ynot a Northern man to be found, who, to gain 
‘the support of the South, would espouse its pro-sla- 
very doctrines, or invent any new reading of the 
Constitution to givejthem a semblance of law. Hence, 
at the Philadelphia Convention, no Northern Whig 
received even so inuch as a complimentary vote. The 
“udicial eminence of Judge McLean, the military emi- 








nence of Gen. Scott, were passed contemptuously by ; 


and Mr. Webster, eckpowiela to be the greatest | 


statesman of the age, received but fourteen votes, out 


of almost three hundred ; and twelve of woe were} 


from Massachusetts. Mr. Webster had spok 
eloquent words for Liberty than any other living: 
and this distinguished neglect was doubtless in 
ed to teach him the lesson, that the path to : 
tial honors did not lie throngs advocacy of 
rights of man. Gen. Taylor was nominated 


chosen. He was understoodte tia peatrel graeme. Ui 


Discountenancing the veto power, yet, if the House 
of Sepeniontntions, who are chogen directly from 
and by the people, and the been 
by the States, will pass a territorial bill, either with 
or without a prohibition of slavery, he will approve it. 
This is the common opinion, and I have no doubt of 
it its correctness. 

Under these circumstances, 2 most desperate ef- 
fort was made at the close of the last Congress to 
provide a government for the territories, with no pro- 
hibition of slavery. Had Gen. Cass been elected, no 
such effort would have been necessary, for he was 
pledged to veto a prohibition. Gen. Taylor was sup- 
posed to be pledged to an opposite course; and 
hence the struggle... The facts must be so fresh in 
the recollection of all that they hardly need to be 
recounted. The House perfurmed its duty to the 
country and to freedom, by sending territorial bills 
to the Senate, containing the prohibitory clause. The 
Senate, equalling the Northern by its Southern votes, 
and far out-numbering the Whigs by its Democrats, 
left those bills to sleep the sleep of death upon its 
table. But during the closing hours of the session, 
it foisted a provision for the government of the ter- 
ritories into the general appropriation bill, and held 
out the menace that this bill should not pass at all, 
unless the territorial clause should pass with it. The 
flagitionsness of this proceeding it is difficult to 
comprehend and impossible to describe. The appro- 
priation bill is oné on which the working and even 
the continuance ofthe government depends. With- 
out it the machinery of the State must cease to meve. 
Contracts by the government to pay money must be 
violated. Officers cannot obtain their salaries. Fam- 
ilies must be left without subsistence. If long con- 
tinued, all judges would resign, and courts be broken 
up ; and when justice should cease to be adiinistered, 
violence, robbery and every form of crime would run 
riot through the land. ; 

Besides, an appropriation bill, and a bill for the 
government of territories, have no congruity with 
each other; they are not relevant; neither is ger- 
mane to the other. Every one knows it to be a com- 
mon parliamentary rule, that when a proposition 1s 
submitted which is susceptible of division, any one 
member has a right to demand it. All bills, too, for 
raising revenue, must, by the Constitution, eriginate 
in the House; and the House has as much right to 
interfere to prevent the Senate from ratifying a trea- 
ty, as the Senate has to obstruct the passage of a 
revenue bill, by adding to it extraneous provisions. 
It was this effort, on the part of the Senate, to incor- 
porate into the appropriation bill a provision, most 
unrighteous in itself,and most odious to the free sen- 
timents of the North, which led to the protracted 
session on the night of the 3d of March, 1849. The 
course of the pro-slavery leaders, on that occasion, 
resembled that of madman who should seize a torch, 
and stand over the magazine of a ship, and proclaim 
that he would send men and_ vessel to destruction, 
unless they would steer for his port. A portion of 
the House confederated with a majority of the Sen- 
ate, in this unprincipled machination ; but the larger 
number stood undaunted, and after perils such as so 
precious an interest never before encounteed, the 
pro-slavery amendments were stricken out, and its 
champions were foiled. ‘Through that memorable 
night, the friends of freedom wrestled like Jacob 
with the angel of God, and though the session did 
not close until the sun of a Sabbath morning shone 
full into the windows of the Capitol, yet a holier 
work never was done on that holy day. 

It was with a joy such as no words can ever ex- 
press, that I saw {the territories rescued from the 
clutch of slavery by the expiration of the thirtieth 
Congress. I felt confident that when the thirty-first 
Congress should assemble, it would be under better 
auspices, and with a stronger phalanx on the side of 
freedom. In regard to California, those hopes have 
been realized; but I proceed to state how they have 


been nearly extinguished in regard to the residue of 


the territory. 

Our first disaster was the election of a most adroit, 
tailented and zealous pro-slavery Speaker. A better 
organ for the accomplishment of their purposes, the 
friends of Slavery could not have found, nor the 
friends of Freedom a more formidable opponent. 
Whilst the pro-slavery champions of the South, al- 
most without distinction of party, exulted over this 
triumph, it has been the occasion of most lamentable 
criminations and recriminations at the North. ‘They 
abandon all mere party distinctions for the cause of 
Slavery; would to God we could do as much for the 
cause of Freedom! . 

The choice of a pro-slavery Speaker was immedi- 
ately followed by the appointment of most ultra pro- 
slavery committees. Some Free Soil members, it is 
true, were placed upon these committees ; but in this 
the Speaker only carried out more fully his own pur- 
poses and those of his party, by putting what they 
considered as insane men into close custody, instead 
of letting them run at large. He showed, however, 
either a want of courage in himself, or of confidence 
in his chosen guards; for, on the District of Colum- 
bia Committee he detailed a file of five, on the Judi- 
ciary Committee a file of four, and on the Territo- 
rial Committee a file of six strong pro-slavery men 
for the safe-keeping of one Free Soiler. 

Within an hour after the House was organized, 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, submitted a resolution, instructing 
the Committee on Territories to report territorial bills 
prohiditing slavery. Many true friends of freedom 
believed this movement to be ill-timed and unfortu- 
nate; and though the House then refused, ‘by a 
handsome vote, to lay the resolution on the table, yet 
when it came up for consideration again, the first de- 
cision was reversed by about the same majority. 
There is abundant proof that the latter vote did not 
express the true sentiment of the House. Not a few 
voted against the resolution avowedly because of its 
paternity—thus spiting a noble son on account of its 
obnoxious father. Others repented of their votes as 
soon as they came to reflect that the record would 
go where their explanation could not accompany it. 
But unfortunately, it was too late. There stands the 
record, to survive through all time, and to be read of 
all men. The champions of slavery seized upon this 
vote as a propitious omen. They derided and scout- 
ed the proviso with a fierceness unknown before. 
They shouted their threats of disunion with a more 
defiant tone, should any attempt at what they called 
its resurrection be made. A speech was delivered, 
in which the massacre of a majority of the House 
was distinctly shadowed forth, so that not ‘a quorum 
should be left to do business.’ The effect of that 
vote was almost as bad as though it meant what 
it said, 

At a later day, when a bill for the admission of 
California was presented, the tactics of delay were 
resorted to, and midnight found us calling the yeas 
and nays, for more than the thirtieth time, on ques- 
tions whose frivilousness and vexatiousness cannot 
be indicated by numbers. 

The proceedings in the Senate, however, are those 
which now threaten the most disastrous consequen- 
ces. Early in the session, in order to bring his 
Northern friends up to the doctrine that it is uncon- 
stitational to legislate upon slavery in the territo- 
ries, Gen. Cass made a speech, in which he denies 
that Congress has any power, under any circumstan- 
ces, to pass any law respecting their inhabitants. 
According to that speech, the United States stands 
in the relation of a foreign government to the people 
of its own territories; and if they set upa king or 
establish a religion, we cannot help it; for we have 
no more power or right to control them than we have 
the subjects of Great Britain or the citizens of 
France. It has been said that the doctrine of Gen. 
Cass and of Gen. Taylor, on this subject, are identi- 
cal; but there is this all-important difference be- 
tween them. Gen. Taylor maintains the right of 
Congress to legislate for the territories, and will 
doubtless approve any bill for the prohibition of sla- 
very in them; but Gen, Cass, denying this right in 
Congress, would, if President, veto such a bill. He, 
therefore, would leave the territories open, to be in- 
vaded and possessed by slavery; and in Southern 
law and practice, possession is more than nine- 
tenths. 

Neat came Mr. Clay’s compromise resolutions, so 
called. By these, California was to be admitted as a 
State; the territories organized without any restric- 
tion upon slavery; jhe south-western boundary of 
Texas to be extended to the Rio Grande; a of 
her twelve or fifteen million debt to be paid by the 
United States, on condition of her abandoning her 
claim to that part of New Mexico which lies east of 
the Rie Grande; the abolition of the slave trade in 
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i California, therefore, is free, as free 
as Massachusetts; and Mr. Clay might as well have 
said in terms, that, whereas Massachusetts is free, 
therefore New Mexico and Utah shall be slave, or 
ron the hazard os s0. 5 ge 

The nex: point of Mr. Clay’s compromise is, that 
Texas shal] extend her southwestern boundary from 
or near the Neuces to the Rio Grande, and shall re- 
ceive, probably, some six or eight millions of dollars 
for withdrawing her claim to that part of New Mex- 
ico which lies east of the last named river. Now, 
Texas has no rightful or plausible claim to a foot of 
all this territory. But supposing it to be a subject 
of doubt, and therefore of compromise, the mutuali- 
ty, then, consists in dividing the whole territory 
claimed by Texas, and then giving her a valid title 
to one portion of it, and paying her for all the rest. 
Texas, or—what in this connection is the same 
thing—slavery, surrenders absolutely nothing, gets a 
good title to some hundred thousand square miles of 
territory, and pay for as much more. 

But what renders it almost incredible that any 
man could soberly submit such a proposition, and 
dare to call it a compromise, is this: All that part of 
New Mexico which Texas claims, and which lies 
between the parallels of 36° 30’ and 42°, is, by the 
Resolutions of Annexation, to be for ever free. I 
shall consider the constitutionality of these resolu- 
tions by and by ; I now treat them as valid. Now, 
the compromise proposes to buy this territory, 80 se- 
cured to freedom, and annex it to New Mexico, 
which is to be left open to slavery. We are to peril 
all the broad region between 36° 30 and 42’, and 
pay ‘Texas some six or eight millions of dollars for 
the privilege of doing so. Mr. vee is not less emi- 
nent for his statesmanship than for his waggery. 
Were he to succeed in playing off this practical joke 
upon the North, and were it not for the horrible con- 
sequences which it would involve, a roar of laughter, 
like a fie de joie, would run down the course of the 
ages. As it is, the laughter will be ‘ elsewhere.’ 

The next point pertains to the abolition of the 
slave trade, and the perpetuity of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This District has an area of about 
fifty square miles; and Mr. Clay proposes, in con- 
sideration of transferring its slave marts to Alexan- 
dria, on the Virginia side, or to some convenent 
place in Montgomery or Prince George’s county, on 
the Maryland side, to divest Congress forever of its 
right of ‘ exclusive legislation’ over it. Should this 
plan prevail, the perpetuity of slavery in the District 
will be defended by more unassailable and impreg- 
nable barriers than any other institution in Christen- 
dom. The President has a veto upon Congress ; but 
two-thirds of both houses may still pass any law not- 
withstanding his dissent. Mr. Clay proposes to give, 
both to Maryland and to the citizens of the District, 
a veto on this subject;—an absolute veto, not a 
qualified one, like that of the President of the United 
States, but one that will control, not majorities mere- 
ly, but an absolute unanimity in both branches of 
Congress. By his plan, therefore, three separate, in- 
dependent powers are to have a veto upon the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. And not 
only so, but while it will require their joint or concur- 
rent action to abolish the institution, any one of them 
can preserve it. The laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians had no such guaranties for perpetuity as this, 

Mr. Clay’s last point is really too facetious. So 
solemn a subject does not permit such long-continued 
levity, however it may be masked by sobriety of 
countenance. It is that Congress shall make more 
effectual provision for the capture and delivery of 
fugitive slaves; and, as an equivalent for this, it 
shall bind itself never to interfere with the inter-State 
traffic in slaves. We are to catch their slaves, and, 
as though that were a grateful privilege to us, we 
are to allow them free commerce in slaves, coastwise 
or inland. By this means, slaves can be transported 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and some hundreds 
of miles up that river, towards New Mexico, instead 
of being driven in coffles across the country. The 
compromise is, that for every slave we catch, we are 
to facilitate the passage of a hundred in New Mexico. 

Such is the mutuality of Mr. Clay’s compromlses. 
They are such compromises as the wolf offers to the 
lamb, or the vulture to the dove. They make the 
rightful admission of California into the Union, with 
her free constitution,contingent upon opening the new 
territories to slavery ; they ratify one part of the pre- 
datory claim of Texas, and propose to give her mil- 
lions for the other part; they give an unconditional 
veto to the State of Maryland and to the citizens of 
jthe District of Columbia, over an unanimous yote of 
both Houses of Congress, even when approved by 
the President: in connection with Mr. Butler’s bill 
and Mr. Mason’s amendments, they expose our white 
citizens to grievous penalties and imprisonments for 
not doing what the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided we are not bound to do, in rela- 
tion to fugitive slaves, and our colored citizens to 
being kidnapped and spirited away inte bondage ; 
and they foreclose, in favor of the South, the disputed 
question of the inter-State commerce in slaves. In 
one particular only do they appear to concede any 
thing to Northern rights, to Northern convictions, or 
Northern feelings. They propose to transfer the 
District of Columbia slave trade across an ideal line 
into Virginia or into Maryland, so that the slave 
planter or slave-trader, when he comes to our Amer- 
ican Congo to replenish his stock of human cattle, 
shall be obliged to goa mile or two to the slave 
marts, instead of walking down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. I deem this to be no concession. If it is hon- 
orable to produce corn and cotton, it is honorable to 
buy and sell them; and if it is honorable to hold 
beings, created in God’s image, in slavery, it is hon- 
orable to stand between the producer and the consu- 
mer, and to make merchandise of the bodies and the 
souls of men. Let this light of the Age be set upon 
a hill, that all nations may behold it. 

I will refer to Mr. Bell’s resolutions no further 
than to say that they propose the formation of three 
slave States out of what is now claimed by Texas, 
one of which is to be admitted into the Union forth- 
with, as an offset to California. 

Mr. Buchanan has not regarded the movements of 
his rival, Gen. Cass, with indifference. He has spent 
a considerable portion of the winter in Washington, 
and it is understood that he holds out the Missouri 
Compromise line, from the Western boundary of 
Missouri to the Pacific Ocean, as his lure to the South 
for their favorable regards, in the ensuing Presiden- 
tial contest. 

In a chronological order, I must now consider some 
vitally important views, which have been submitted 
by some members in the House, and by Mr. Web- 
ster and others in the Senate. In mentioning th> 
name of this great statesman, and in avowing titat I 
am one among the many whom his recently express- 
ed opinions have failed to convince, it is due to my- 
self, however indifferent it may be to him or to his 
friends, that I should express my admiration of his 
powers, my gratitude for his past services, and the 
diffidence with which I dissented, at first, from his 
views. But I have pondered upon them long, and 
the longer I have pondered, the more questionable 
they appear. I shall therefore venture upon the per- 
ilous task of inquiring into their correctness; and 
while I do it with the deference and respect which 
belong to his character, I shall do it also with that 
fidelity to conscience and to judgment that be- 


I shall confine myse}f mainly, 
sc Mr. Webster’s views, because 
the cause of the South with vastly more ability than 
it has been argued by any one among themselves. 
e Seer then, be not tenable, their case 
is 
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mandments, a great question of human duty. It 
abandons the d dment of Christ, and 





all Bills of Rights enacted in conformity thereto, 
and leaves our obligations to our ‘neighbor,’ & 
all human rights, to be determined by the accidents 
of earth and water and air. To ascertain whether a 
people will obcy the command of Christ, and do to 
others as they would be done by, it Jooks at the 
thermometer. What a problem would this be ?— 
‘ Required the height above the level of the sea at 
which the oppressor “will undo the heavy burdens 
and Jet the o go free, and break every 
yoke ”—to be determined barometrically.’ Alas! this 
cannot be done. Slavery depends, not upon Cli- 
mate, but upon Conscience. Wherever the wicked 
passions of the human heart can go, there slavery can 
go. Slavery is an effect. Avarice, sloth, pride, and 
the love of domination are its cause. In ascending 
mountain sides, at what altitude do men Jeave these 
passions behind them? Different vegetable growths 
are to be found at different heights, depending also 
upon the zone. This I can understand. There is 
the altitnde of the palm, the altitude of the oak, the 
altitude of the pine, and far above them all the line 
of perpetual snow. But in regard to innocence and 
guilt, where is the white line? How high up cana 
slaveholder go and not lose his free agency? At 
what elevation will the whip fall from the band of 
the master, and the fetters from the limbs of the 
slave? There is no such point. Freedom and sla- 
very on the one hand, and climate and geology on 
the other, are incommensurable quantities. We 
might as well attempt to determine a question in the- 
ology by the cube root, or a question in ethics by the 
Black Art. Slavery being a crime founded upon 
human passions, can go wherever those passions are 
unrestrained. It has existed in Asia from the earliest 
ages, notwithstanding its ‘formation and scenery.’ 
{t labors and groans on the flanks of the Ural moun- 
tains now. There are to-day forty-eight millions of 
slaves in Rassia, not one rood of which comes down 
80 low as the Northern boundary of Callfornia and 
New Mexico. 

Should it be said that slavery cannot go into the 
new territories, because it is unprofitable, I ask, 
where is it profitable? Where is ignorance so profit- 
able as knowledge. Where is ungodliness gain, 
even for the things of this life? How little is the 
hand worth, at one end of an arm, if there is not a 
brain at the other? Do not ag an Virginia, 
North Carolina, and other States, furnish witnesses 
by thousands and tens of thousands, that slavery im- 
poverishes ? Yet with what enthusiasm they cherish 
it. Generally, ignorance is a necessary concomitant 
of slavery. Of white persons, over .twenty-one 
years of age, unable to read and write, é there were, 
according to the last census, 58,787 in Virginia, 
56,609 in North Carolina, 58,537 in Tennessee, and 
so forth, I have a letter before me, received this 
morning, dated in Indiana, in which the writer says 
he removed from North Carolina in 1802, when he 
was 14 years old, and at that time he had never seen 
a newspaper in his life. Can there be genius, the 
inventive talent, or profitable labor, where ignorance 
is so dense? Can the oppression that tramples out 
voluntary industry, intelligence, enterprise, and the 
desire of independence, conduce to riches? Yet this 
is done wherever slavery exists, and is part and par- 
cel of its working. Is any other form of robbing pro- 
fitable ? Yet individuals and communities have prac- 
tised it, and lived by it, and we may as well rely 
upon a ‘ law of physical geography’ to arrest the one 
as the other. It is not poetry, but literal truth, that 
the breath of the slave blasts vegetation, his tears 

ison the earth, and his groans strike it with steril- 
ity. It would be easy to show why the master does 
not abandon slavery, even amid the desolation with 
which it has surrounded him. There is a combina- 
tion of poverty and pride, which slavery induces, 
on the doctrine of natural appetence, and which, 
therefore, it exactly fits. The helplessness of the 
master in regard to all personal wants, seems to ne- 
cessitate the slavery that has begotten it. All moral 
and religious principles are lowered till they con- 
form to the daily practice. Custom blinds conscience, 
until, without any attempt to emancipate or ameli- 
orate their victims, men can preach and pray and 
hold slaves, as Yorick jests and sings over grave- 
digging. 

But slavery cannot go into California or New 
Mexico, because their staple productions are not ‘ to- 
bacco, cane, cotton, or rice. (p. ge These are agri- 
cultural products. But is slave labor confined to ag- 
riculture ? Suppose that predial slavery will not be- 
come common in the new territories, Cannot meni- 
al? If slaves cannot do field-work, cannot they do 
house-work ? There is an opening for a hundred 
thousand slaves to-day, in the new territories, for pur- 
poses of domestic labor. And pepene this, let me 
ask, who possesses any such geologic vision that at 
the distance of a thousand miles he can penetrate 
the valleysand gorges of New Mexico, and say that 
gold will not yet be found there as it is in Califor- 
nia—not in sand and in gravel only, but in forty- 
eight poueders and in fifty-sixes? This is the very 
kind of labor‘in which slaves, in all times, have been 
so extensively employed—the very labor on which a 
million of slaves in Hispaniola lost their lives, within 
a faw years after its discovery by Columbus. Gold 
deposits are now worked within twenty-five miles of 
Santa Fe. The last account which I have seen, of a 
company of emigrants passing from Santa Fe to Cal- 
ifornia by the river Gila, announces rich discoveries 
of gold upon that river. A fellow-citizen of mine 
has just returned home, who says he saw a slave sold at 
the mines in California in September last. As yet, 
the distant regions of the Gila and the Colorado cannot 
be worked, because of the Apaches, the Utahs,and 
other tribes of Indians. But admit slavery there, and 
the power of the government will be invoked to ex- 
terminate these Indians, as it was before to exter- 
minat2 the Cherokees and Seminoles—not to drive 
them beyond the Mississippi, but beyond the Styx. 
A few days since, a letter was published in the pa- 
pers, dated on board a steamer descending the Mis- 
sissippi, which stated thata considerable number of 
slaves were on board, bound for California, under an 
agreement with their masters that they should be 
free after serving two years at the mines, We know, 
too, that the reason assigned for incorporating a 

ision in the Constitution of California, authoris- 
ing its legislature to laws for thé exclusion of 
~~ rtneye > ~ te, was, = slaves would be 

rought t under this v ‘orm of a 

and, by and by, the Chaetiy een be oderepeead | - 
people of color who had bought their freedom. The 
sagacious men who framed the California Constitu- 
tion came from all parts of the territory, and, being 
collected on the spot, having surveyed all its moun- 
tains, having breathed its air at al] temperatures, 
and turned up its golden soil,--these men had never 
discovered any ‘law of physical geography’ which 
the fell spirit of slavery could not transgress. Slaves 
were carried into Oregon, ten de of latitude 
higher up. Its colonists re-enacted the Ordinance 
of 1787, before Congress gave them a territorial 
government. In the territorial government that was 
given them, the prohibition was inserted ; and Presi- 
dent Polk signed the bill with an express protest, 
that he ratified this exclusion of slavery only because 
the country lay north of the Missouri compromise 
line—but that had it embraced the very region in 
question, he would have vetoed the bill. 

Gen. Cass never took the ground that slavery 
could not exist in the new territories ; and no incon- 
siderable part of the opposition made to him in Mas- 
sachusetts and in other free States, was placed ex- 
oe upon the ground that he would not prohibit 
it, Mr. Webster, in his Marshfield speech, Sept. 1, 
smd ecu the note of Gen. Cass, because, 
through his recreancy to Northern princi sla 
wou invade the territories. This peat an 
with his usual clearness and force, as follows :— 

‘ He (Cen, Cass} will surely have the Senate; and 
with the patronage of the government, with every in- 
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and New Mexico, if by the Constitution they are en- 
titled to freedom at all? Is there a member of Con- 
gress that would not vote for freedom? You know 
that every man of them returned home covered with 
the thanks of his constituents for that vote. Is there 
a single Whig constituency, in any free State in ‘this 
country, that would return any man that would not 
vote for freedom? Do you believe that Daniel Webster 
himself could be returned if there was the least doubt on 
the question? 

Mr. Choate then adds: 

‘ Upon this question alone, we always differ from 
these Whigs of the South; and on that one, we 
propose simply to vote them down.’ 

Mr. Webster now says he will not join in voting 
them down, 

Under such circumstances, is it not frivolous or 
captious to ask for something more than a dogmatic 
assertion that slavery cannot impregnate these new 
regions, and cause them to breed monsters forever? 
On a subject of such infinite importance, I cannot be 
satisfied with a dictum ; I want a demonstration. I 
cannot accept the prophecy without inquiring what 
spirit inspired the prophet. As a revelation from 
heaven it would be most delightful; but as it con- 
flicts with all human experience, it requires at least 
one undoubted miracle to attest the divinity of its 
origin. 

eS the last census, there were more 
than eight thousand persons of African blood in Mas- 
sachusetts. Abolish the moral and religious convic- 
tions of our people, let slavery appear to be in their 
my 2 not only lawful and creditable, but desirable as 
a badge of aristocratic distinction, and as a ‘ political, 
social, moral and religious blessing,’ and what ob- 
stacle would prevent these eight thousand persons 
from being turned into slaves, on any day, by the 
easy, cheap and short-hand kidnapping of a legisla- 
tive act? Africans can exist here for the best of all 
reasons,—they do exist here, A state of slavery 
would not stop their respiration, nor cause them to 
vanish * into thin air.’ Think, for a moment, of the 
complaints we constantly hear, in certain circles, of 
the difficulty and vexatiousness of commanding 
domestic service. If no moral or religious objection 
existed against holding slaves, waaa not many of 
those respectable and opulent gentlemen who signed 
the letter of thanks to Mr. Webster, and hundreds of 
others indeed, instead of applying to intelligence 
offices, or visiting emigrant ships for domestics, as 
we call them, go at once to the auction-room and 
buy a man or a woman, with as little hesitancy or 
compunction as they now send to Brighton for beeves, 
or go to Tattersall’s for a horse? If the cold of the 
higher latitudes checks the flow of African blood, or 
benumbs African limbs, the slaveholder knows very 
well that a trifling extra expense for whips will make 
up for the difference. 

But suppose a doubt could be reasonably enter- 
tainec about the invasion of the new territories by 
slavery. Even suppose the chances to preponderate 
against it. What then? Are we to submit a ques- 
tion of human liberty, over vast regions, and for an 
indefinite extent of time, to the determination of 
chance? With all my faculties I say, Vo! Let me 
ask any man let me respectfully ask Mr. Webster 
himself, if it were his own father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, and sons and daughters, who 
were in peril of sucha fate, whether he would aban- 
don them to chance,—even to a favorable chance ? 
Would he suffer their fate to be determined by 
dice or divination, when positive prohibition was 
in his power? And by what rule of Christian moral- 
ity, or even of enlightened heathen morality, can we 
deal differently with the kindred of others from what 
we would with ourown ? He is not a Christian whose 
humanity is bounded by the legal degrees of blood, 
or by general types of feature. 

But Mr. Webster would not ‘taunt’ the South. 
Neither would I. I would not taunt any honorable 
man, much Jess a criminal. Still, when the most 
precious interests of humanity are in peri!, I would 
not be timid. I would not stop too long to cull 
lover’s phrases. Standing under the eye of God, in 
the forum of the world, and under the august tribu- 
nal of posterity, when the litigants of Freedom and 
Tyranny, and human happiness and human misery 
the prize they contest, it should happen to the sworn 
advocates of Liberty, as Quintillian says it did to 
Isocrates, ‘ not to speak and to plead, but to thunder 
and to lighten.’ Mr. Webster would not taunt the 
South ; and yet I say the South were never so insulted 
before as he has insulted them. Commun scoffs, jeers, 
and vilifications,are flattery and sysophaney,compared 
with the indignities he heaped upon them. Look at the 
facts. The South waged war with Mexico from one 
and only one motive ; for one and only one object— 
the extension of slavery. They refused peace unless 
it surrendered territory. That territory must be 
south of the abhorred line of 36 deg. 30 min. The 
same President who abandoned the broad belt of 
country on our northern frontier, from 49 deg. to 54 
deg. 40 min., to which we had, in his own words, 
. ms a title,’ would “oe no prohibition 
of slavery to be imposed upon the territory which 
Mexico ceded, though she would bury it a foot deep 
in gold. The Proviso had been resisted in all forms, 
from the beginning. Southern Whigs voted against 
the ratification of the treaty, foreseeing the struggle 
that was to follow. Desperate efforts were made to 
smuggle in an unrestricted territorial government, 
against al] parliamentary rule and all constitutional 
implication. The whole South, as one man, claimed 
it as a ‘ déscribable, weighable, estimable, tangible’ 
and most valuable ‘right,’ to carry slaves there. 
Calhoun, Berrien, Badger, Mason, Davis,—the whole 
Southern phalanx, Whig and Democrat—pleaded for 
it, argued for it, and most of them declared them- 
selves ready to fight for it; and yet Mr. Webster 
rises in his place, and tells them they are all moon- 
struck, hallucinated, fat because ‘an ordinance 
of Nature and the will of God’ had settled this ques- 
tion from the beginning of the world. Mr. Calhoun 
said, immediately after this speech, ‘Give us free 
nore and time enough, and we will take care of the 


Mr. Mason said— 


* We have heard here from various quarters, and 
from high quarters, and repeated on all hands, and 
repeated here again to-day by the honorable Senator 
from Illinois, (Mr. Shields,) that there is a law of na- 
ture which excludes the Southern people from every 
portion of the State of California. I Know of no such 
law of nature—none whatever; but I do know the 
contrary—that if California had been organized with 
a Territorial form of government only, and for which, 
at the last two sessions of Congress, she has obtained 
the entire Southern vote, the —_ of the Southern 
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pour out his great mind on the subject * Calhoun vill 
is on tiptoe. All eyes, from all sides of * tea 
as the n 
The Senate chamber jg aie Ps 
illustrious Senator rises. After a hintorie we the 
existing difficulties ; after reading from th hesseer of 
which he made in 1832, and in 1846, he 4 
say that he withdraws all opposition eet” 
any tariff! He will not offend the delicat oe 
Northern manufacturers by further bostilit amend 
a bill then before him, he would not op sas iN Wer 
the schedules,’ says he, scornfully, to Northen Tobe 
tors, ‘and fill up the blanks from A to 7 a pr 
percentages you please. For ad vile een 
in minimams and maximums, at your plea tes put 
will ‘taunt’ you no longer. I am for sore; . 
glorious Union. [have discovered an ime wt bes 
and irreversible law of nature, which Prema 
the devices of men. You cannot make ry. - 
woolens or cottons in New England. hers — 
has no gravity, .— has no force aon 
not revolve. In Vermont and New Yo 

not grow on sheep’s backs. I have wet, 
geology of Pennsylvania, and through all its stratif. 
cations, there is not a thimble-ful] of Coal, nor 
ounce of iron ore; and, if there were dinbete 
would not help to forge it; for oxygen and carhoa 
are divorced. As Massachusetts contributed aa 
third of the men and one-third of the money, to ca . 
on the Revolutionary War, I am_ willing to me 
pensate her for her lost blood and treasure, tp the 
amount of hundreds of millions of dollars, with whieh 
she may fertilize the barrenness of her genius, and 
rng ype insane love for churches and schools! 
Had the great Southern Senator spoken thus, | think 
that idolatrous, man-worshipping South Curo.ina— 
a State which Mr. Calhoun has ruled and moved {oy 
the last twenty-five years, as a puppet-show man plays 
Punch and Judy,—would have sent forth through all 
her organs a voice of unanimous dissent. 

As much as Freedom is higher than Tanff, » 
much stronger than their dissent should be ours, 

Mr. Webster’s averment that he would not re 
affirm an ordinance of nature, nor re-enact the will 
of God,’ [p. 44,] has been commented upon more pun- 
gently than I am able or willing to do. It has been 
said that all law and all volition must be in har 
mony with the will of the Good Spirit, or with that 
of the Evil One; and, if we will not re-enact the 
will of the former, then, either al) legislation ceases, 
or we must register the decrees of the latter. but 
one important and pertinent consideration belongs to 
this subject, which I have nowhere seen developed. 
It is this: Endless doubts and contradictions exist 
among men, as to what is the wil! of God; andon 
no subject is there a wider diversity of opinion than 
on this very subject of slavery. Whose Jaw was 
re-enacted by the ordinance of 1787 ? whose, when 
the African n hi trade was prohibited ? whose, when 
it was declared piracy? True, it is useless to put 
upon our statute-books an astronomical law, regu- 
Jating sunrise, or the high tides; but that is phys 
ical, and beyond the jurisdiction of man, while sle- 
very belongs to morals, and is within the jurisdic- 
tion of man. Cease to transcribe upon the statute- 
book what our wisest and best men believe to be 
the will of God in regard to our worldly affairs, and the 
passions which we think appropriate to devils wil 
soon take possession of society. In. regard to sia- 
very, piracy, and so forth, there are multitudes of mea 
whose fear of the penal sanctions of another life 
very much aided by a Jittle salutary fine and imprisot- 
ment in this. Look at that noble array of princi 
ples which is contained in the Declaration of Rights 
in the Constitution of Massachusetts. Is it nots 
most grand and beautiful exposition of ‘the will of 
God ’—a transcript, as it were, from the Book of 
Life ? So of the amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. Yet our fathers thought it 
tampering with holy things to enact them ; and, i 
times of struggle and peril, they have been to many 
a tempted man as an anchor to the soul, sure au! 
steadfast. 

I approach Mr. Webster’s treatment of the Tem 
question with no ordinary anxiety. Having be" 
accustomed from my very boyhood to regard hiv * 
the almost infallible expounder of constitutions! le, 
it is impossible to describe the struggle, the rev 
sion of mind, with which I have passed from 00 
structed and joyous acquiescence in his former opie 
ions, to unhesitating dissént from his present ones 

I must premise that I cannot see any neces) or 
beneficial connection between the subject of 0" 
Texan States, and the admission of California and 
the government of the territories. The aire 
fers to some indefinite future, when, from its fra 
womb of slavery, Texas sial] seek to cast forth : 
untimely birth. In this excited state of the ne 
try—at this critical juncture of our affairs when rte 
is sober talk of massacreing a majority © sds 
House of Representatives, on their own oy - 
Senator, instead of threatening to hang * i ch 
Senator on the highest tree, provided he coul oa 
him in his own State, now draws a revolver 0 
barrels on another brother Senator, on the floot r 
the Senate, in mid session—at such « time, er 
when, however few Abels there may be st ail 
the political field, there are Cains more tne es 
would it not have been well to have said, ‘Suto 
unto the day is the evil thereof’? sotesthe 

As the basis his argument, Mr. Webster 2°" 
following resolution : re 
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* New States, of convenient size, not exceeding " 
in number, in addition to said State of ag the 
haying sufficient population, may hereafter, ©. 
consent of said State, be formed out o! the eee 
thereof, which shall be entitled to enemy? cial 
the provisions of the Federal Constitution. © i 
States as may be formed out of that Pore ititad 
territory lying south of 36 deg, 30 min. nort peg 
commonly known as the Missouri ogra ut a 
shall be admitted into the Union with or ne ate pas 
very, as the people of each State asking — formed 
desire ; and in such State or States as shall cane 
out of said territory north of said —— except 
mise line, slavery or involuntary servitude’ ( 
for crime) shall be prohibited.’ 


Note here, first, that ‘four’ States are 10, 4 
mitted ‘in addition to said igral) #8 
second, that ‘such State or States’ (in the pram 
shall be formed from territory North of 3 oi, 
min., shall be free. If treo, or only one free 
to exist on the north side of the line, t anf 
will be left for the south side? I should exper ily 
self to ridicule were I to set it down arith elite 
four rainus one, equal to three. Yet ’ z ihe made 
says ‘ the guarranty is, that new States sha Statet 
out of it, (the Texan territory,) and tot wis 
as are formed out of that portion of Tex. 
South of 36 deg. 30 min, may come 10M” to hel 
to the number of Pour, in addition to the 
in existence, and admitted at that time, > 
olutions.’ (p. 29.) gouth and 

Here Mr. Webster gives outright to the “red $00 
to slavery, one more State than was contrac’ | 4. 
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in his veins, has a power of refrigeration that would 
cool the tropics. 

I cannot doubt that Mr. Webster will yet see the 
necessity of reconsidering his position, on this whole 
question. 

Mr. Webster says—* It is my firm opinion, this day, 
that within the last twenty years, as much money has 
been collected and paid to the abolition societies, ab- 
olition presses, and abolition lecturers, as would pur- 
chase the freedom of every slave, man, woman, and 
child, in the State of Maryland, and send them all to 
Liberia.’ 

The total number of slaves in Maryland, according 
to the last census, amounted to 89,495. At $250 
apiece—which is about half the value commonly as- 
signed to Southern slaves by Southern men—this 
would be $22,373,750. Allowing $30 each for trans- 
portation to Liberia, without any provision for them 
after their arrival there, and the whole sum would be 
$25,058,600—in round numbers, twenty-five millions 
of dollars !—more than a million and a quarter in 
each year, and about thirty-five hundred dollars per 
day. I had not supposed the abolitionists had such 
resources at their command, 

I have dwelt thus long upon Mr. Webster's speech, 
because, in connection with his two votes in favor of 
Mr. Foote’s committee of compromise—which votes, 
had they been the other way, would have utterly de- 
feated the committee—it is considered to have done 
more to jeopard the great cause of freedom in the ter- 
ritories, than any other event of this disastrous ses- 
sion. I have spoken of Mr. Webster by name, and, 
I trust, in none but respectful terms. I might 
have introduced other names, or examined his posi- 
tions, without mentioning him. I have taken what 
seemei to me the more manly course; and if these 
views should ever by chance fall under his eye, I be- 
lieve he has magnanimity enough to respect me more 
for the frankness I have used. If I am wrong, I will 
not add to an error of judgment the meanness of a 
clandestine attack. If 1 am right, no one can com- 
plain; for we must all bow before the majesty of 
Truth. 

I have now noticed the principal causes which have 
taken place in Congress, and which have led to what 
military men would call the ‘ demoralization’ of many 
of the rank and file of its members. Some recent 
events have brought vividly to mind certain histori- 
cal recollections in regard to the African slave trade, 
now execrated by all civilized nations. When the 
immortal Wilberforce exposed to public gaze the se- 
erets of that horrid traffic, his biographer says, ‘ The 
first burst of generous indignation promised nothing 
less than the instant abolition of the trade; but mer- 
cantile jealousy had taken the alarm, and the defend- 
ers of the West India system found themselves 
strengthened by the independent alliance of commer- 
cial men.’—Life of Wilberforce, vol. 1, p. 291. 

Again: opposition to Wilberforce’s motion ‘ arose 
amongst the Guinea merchants ’—* reinforcea, howev- 
er, before long, by the great body of West India plan- 
ters.’—Ibid. 

The corporation of Liverpool spent, first and last, 
upwards of £10,000 in defence of a traffic which even 
the gravity and calmness of judicial decisions have 
since pronounced ‘ infernal.’ 

‘Besides printing works in defence of the slave 
trade, and remunerating their authors, paying the ex- 
penses of delegates to attend in London and watch 
Mr. Witlberforce’s proceedings, they pensioned the 
widows of Norris and Gree, and voted plate to Mr. 
Penny, for their exertions in this cause.’—Ibid, p. 
345. 

It is said that the Corporation of Liverpool, at this 
time, ‘ believed firmly that the very existence of the 
city depended upon the ‘continuance of the traffic.’ 
Look at Liverpool now, and reflect what greater re- 
wards, even of a temporal nature, God reserves for 
men that abjure dishonesty and crime. 

All collateral motives were brought to bear upon 
the subject, just as they are at the present time. The 
Guinea trade was defended ‘ as a nursery for seamen.’ 
Ibid, p. 293. 

Even as late as 1816, the same class of men, in the 


in Algeirs, from the same base motives of interest. 
It was thought that the danger of navigating the 
Mediterranean, caused by the Barbary corsairs, was 
advantageous to British commerce, because it might 


ing it. After Lord Exmouth had compelled the Al- 
gerines to liberate their European slaves, he pr6ceeded 
against Tunis and Tripoli. In giving an account of 
what he had done, he defends his conduct ‘ upon gen- 
eral principles,’ but adds, ‘as applying to our own 
country, [Great Britain,] it may not be borne out, the 
old mercantile interest being against it.—Osier’s Life of 
Exmouth, p. 303. 

So, after Admiral Blake, in the time of Cromwell, 
had attacked Tunis, he says, in his despatch to Sec- 
retary Thurloe, ‘And now, secing it hath pleased 
God soe signally to justify us herein, I hope his high- 
ness will not be offended at it, nor any who regard 
duly the honor of the nation, although I expect to have 
the clamors of INTERESTED MEN.’ (Thurloe’s State Pa- 
pers, vol. 2, p. 390.) Andis Commerce, the daughter 
of Freedom, thus for ever to lift her parricidal hand 
against the parent that bore her? Are rich men for 
ever to use their ‘thirty pieces of silver,’ or their ‘ ten 
thousand pounds sterling,’ or their hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, to reward the Judases for betraying 
their Savior? Viewed by the light of our increased 
knowledge, and by our more elevated standard of du- 
ty, the extension of slavery into California or New 
Mexico, at the present time, or even the sufferance of 
it there, isa vastly greater crime than was the African 
slave trade itself, in the last century: and I would 
rather meet the doom of posterity and of Heaven, for 
being engaged in the traffic then, than for being ac- 
cessory to its propagation now. 

Let those who aid, abet, or connive at slavery exten- 
sion now, as they read the damning sentence which his- 
tory has awarded against the actors, abettors and con- 
nivers of the African trade, but change the names, and 
they will be reading of themselves. Should our new 
territories be hereafter filled with groaning bondmen, 
should they become an American Egypt, tyrannized 
over by ten thousand Pharaohs, it will be no defence 
for those who permitted it to say, ‘We hoped, we 
supposed, we trusted, that slavery could not go there ;’ 
Nemesis, as she plies her scorpion lash, will reply, 
* You might have made it certain.” 

On this great question of Freedom or Slavery, I 
have observed with grief, nay, with anguish, that we 
at the North break up into hostile parties, hurl crim- 
inations and recriminations to and fro, and expend 
that strength for the ruin of each other, which should 
be directed against the enemies of Liberty; while, at 
the South, whenever slavery is in jeopardy, all party 
lines are obliterated, dissensions are healed, enemies 
become friends, and all are found in a solid column, 
with an unbroken front. Are the children of dark- 
ness to be for ever so much wiser than the children of 
light? In the recent choice of delegates for the Nash- 
ville Convention, I have not seen a single instance 
where Whig and Democrat haye not been chosen as 
though they were Siamese twins, and must go to- 
gether. But here it often happens, that as soon as 
one party is known to be in favor of one man, this 
act alone is deemed a sufficient reason why another 
party should oppose him. Why can we not combine 
for the sacred cause of Freedom, as they combine for 
Slavery? No thought or desire is further from my 
mind than that of interfering with any man’s right 
of suffrage; but if (which is by no means impossible, 
nor perhaps improbable) the fate of New Mexico 
should be decided by one vote, and my vote should 
have been the cause of a vacancy in any Congression- 
al District that might have sent a friend to Freedom, I 
should say, with Cain, ‘My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.’ 

On the subject of the present alienation and discord 
between the North and the South, I wish to say that 
I have as strong a desire for reconciliation and 
ami'y as any one can have. There is no pecuniary 
sacrifice within the limits of the Constitution which 
I would not willingly make for so desirable an ob- 
ject. Public revenues I would appropriate—private 
taxation 1 would endure—to relieve this otherwise 
thrice-glorious Republic from the ealamity and the 
mae of slavery. I would not only resist the devil, 
but if he will flee from me, I will build a bridge of 
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gold to facilitate his escape. I mention this to prove 
that it is not the value, in money, of territorial free- 
dom, for which I contend, but its value in character, 
in justice, in human happiness. While I utterly deny 
the claim set up by the South, yet I would gladly con- 
sent that my Southern fellow-citizens should go to 
the territories and earry there every kind of property 
which I can carry. I would then give to the South- 
ern States their full share of all the income ever to be 
derived from the sales of the public lands, or the leas- 
ing of the public mines; and whatever, after this 
deduction, was left in the public treasury, should be 
appropriated for the whole nation, as has been the 


practice heretofore. That is, in consideration of ex- 





without having his blood boil 


will be a free trade State, by the most certain of all 


haye every thing to buy, from cradles to coffins, 
al If New Mexico is slave, it will 
be free trade; and Cuba as certainly as either— 
though in that island, facilities for smuggling will re- 
duce the difference between tariff and free trade to 
nothing. A surrender, therefore, by our Northern 
business men, will be most disastrous to the very 
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uenced. 
of perilling any principle, or any interest. 
North stood firm, had they been true to the great 
principles they have so often and so solemnly pro- 
claimed, the waves of Southern violence would have 
struck harmless at their feet. He is not learned in 
the weather who does not know that Southern storms, 
though violent, are short. We are assailed now be- 
cause we have yielded before. The compromise of 
1820 begat the nullification of 1832; the compromise 
of 1832 inspired the mad exploit of compassing Tex- 
as, which our ter madness made sane. ‘The mor- 
al paralysis which failed to oppose the Mexican war, 
has given us the territories. If the territories are 
now surrendered, we shall have Cuba, and an indefi- 
nite career of conquest and of slavery will be open- 
ed on our Southwestern border. Every new conces- 
sion transfers strength from our side to the side of our 
opponents; and if we cannot arrest our own course 
when we are just entering the rapids, how can we ar- 
rest it when we come near the verge of the cataract ! 
The South may rule the Union, but they cannot di- 
vide it. Their whole Atlantic seaboard is open to 
attack and powerless for detence; and the Missis- 
sippi river may as easily be divided physically as po- 
litically into independent. portions. With these ad- 
vantages, let us never aggress upon their rights ; but 
let us maintain our own. 
Fellow-citizens, I would gladly relieve the dark- 
ness of this picture by some gleams of lignt. 
There are two hopes which, as yet, are not wholly 
extinguished in my mind. Beyond all question, a 
compromise bill will be reported by the committee of 
thirteen, and will pass the Senate, and free Califor- 
nia will be made to carry as great a burden of slave- 
ry as she can bear. It is still possible that the House 
will treat as it deserves this adulterous union. A sin- 
gle vote may turn the scale, and Massachusetts may 
give that vote. Not improbably, too, the fate of the 
bill may depend upon the earnestness and decision 
with which Northern constituencies make their senti- 
ments known to their representatives, whether by pe- 
titions, by private letters, or by public resolutions. 
Let every lover of freedom do his best and his most, 
Should the North fail, I have still one more hope 
left—that New Mexico will do for herself what we 
shall have basely failed to do for her. If both 
these hopes fail, the country is doomed to run its un- 
engi career of conquest, of despotism, and of in- 
amy. 
I have now, my fellow-citizens, given you my 
* Views and Opinions’ on the present crisis in our 
public affairs. Had I regarded my own feelings, I 


has commanded me. I trust I have spoken respect- 
fully towards those from whom I dissent, while speak- 
ing my own sentiments justly and truly. I have 
used no asperity, for all my emotions have been of 
grief and not of anger. My words have been cool as 
the telegraphic wires, while my feelings have been 
like the lightning that runs through them. The idea 
that Massachusetts should contribute, or consent to 
the extension of Human Slavery !—is it not enough, 
not merely to arouse the living from their torpor, but 
the dead from their graves! Were I to help it— 
nay, did I not oppose it with all the powers and fac- 
ulties which God has given me, I should see myri- 
ads of agonized faces glaring out upon me from the 
future, more terrible than Duncan’s at Macbeth; and 
I would rather feel an assassins poinard in my breast 
than for ever hereafter to see the ‘ air-drawn dagger’ 
of a guilty imagination. In Massachusetts, the great 
drama of the Revolution began. Some of its heroes 
yet survive amongst us. At Lexington, at Concord, 
and on Bunker Hill, the grass still grows greener 
where the soil was fattened with the blood of our 
fathers. If, in the providence of God, we must be 
vanquished in this contest, let it be by force of the 
overmastering and inscrutable powers above us, and 
not by our own base desertion. 

Iam, gentlemen, your much honored, obliged and 
obedient servant, 

HORACE MANN. 





REVIEW OF WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The American Anti-Slavery Society have publish- 
ed this Review in a neat pamphlet form, for general 
circulation. They have done well. It ought to be 
scattered broadcast over our whole country, and read 
till this nation shall be fairly disabused of its self- 
stultification on the subject of slavery. No friend of 
the anti-slavery cause, who has money to expend on 
its behalf, can expend it better than by distributing 
this Review gratis among the peovle. It is a clear, 
straight-forward, able and unanswerable exposition of 
Daniel Webster's tergiversation, sophistry and trea- 
son to Liberty. And it sets forth with a masters’s 
hand the merits of sound anti-slavery, resting on its 
impregnable basis of ‘ No Union with Slaveholders, 
This is the platform upon which the entire anti-sla- 
very host must stand before complete victory can be 
achieved. Yes, slavery has gotto be declared as cap- 
ital a crime as kidnapping the people of Afnca now 
is by law, and slaveholders outlawed from Church 
and State. This is what ought to be done. This is 
what will be done inthe end. And nothing short 
of this is consistent anti-slavery. Ifslaveholders are 
morally fit to be members of the Christian Church, or 
of a Republican State, then is slaveholding an wno- 
cent deed ; and if itbe so, the whole posse of aboli- 
tionists of every shade deserve a] the denunciation 
heaped upon them by the pro-slavery foes. If the 
slaveholders are not capital criminals, as truly so as 
the pirates who kidnap the Africans to import them 
into this continent, then we who denounce slavery 
are ‘mad-men,’ ‘ fanatics,’ ‘ incendiaries” &c., &c. 
Either the extreme anti-slavery or the extreme pro- 
slavery position, is the true one. And this is the is- 
sue to which all things tend. 
for many years, but it will come. Compromisers may 
dash and twaddle till they get tired out. Slavery 
goes to the deepest hell, or liberty becomes a by- 
word, a hissing and a reproach among men. We 
have no doubt as to which will triumph. 

Wendell Phillips occupies an impregnable posi- 
tion and his name will receive the honors of sosterity, 
when Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
&c., will be remembered with pitiful admiration, as 
intellectually great, but morally base. These are our 
solemn convictions, which we are willing to put on 
record amid the sneers of the multitade—resting as- 
sured that another generation will see them fully ver- 
ified.—Practical Christian. 





From the New York Tribune. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
A correspondent sends us the following: 


‘Saturday afternoon I came from Philadelphia 
with the remains of the late Daniel Webster; and 


and circumstances in two or three vears had niade 
on this once eminent man. His face was sallow and 


says of Satan: 
* * * © «His form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured * * but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched ; and Care 
Sat on his faded cheek.’ 


tellectual and moral man. 
brooded over the tents of Israel, and the 
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was forcibly struck with the ravages which time 


shrunken, and his eye Janguid and glazed ; and even 
the presence of the ladies on the boat paying their 
regards to him, could not arouse his thoughts, or expel 
from his countenaace its lethargic heaviness. His 
steps faltered, even to tottering ;and his whole per- 
son seemed the emblem of infirmity. But, as Milton 


I could not but feel sad, as I gazed on all that re- 
mains of the once Dante, Wesster! now sunk 
and faded, not so much in the physical as in the in- 
Once, when darkness 


Che Liberator. 


_ BOSTON, MAY 10, 1850. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 
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brief account of the meeting at the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, on Tuesday last. It will be seen 
that the incitements to mobocratic demonstrations of- 
fered by a shameless and unprincipled sheet in that 
city, were not without their effect; though, doubt- 
less, this was not so potent as their authors hoped. 
Meerinc or Anouitionists—Great Urnoak AND 
Tarrarenep Vinuence. As was antici the 
highly blameable incitements to the mob, which have 
emanated from a certain of this city against the 
contemplated meeting of Garrison Abolitionists, had 
the effect to create no little disturbance at the Anti- 
Slavery meeting, held in the Broadway Tabernacle 


this morning. After the introductory exercises, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison took the floor, and, as usual, proceed- 


ed to denounce the Church as corrupt, and what are 
usually considered the tests of Christian character, 4s 
useless, &c. 

The State was then made the object of the speaker's 
obloquy, then the President. It had been observed 
that Capt. Rynders, and certain of his associates, had 
been lurking in the vicinity of the Tabernacle during 
the morning, and repeatedly during the speech of Mr. 
Garrison, he interrogated the speaker or otherwise in- 
terrupted him. 

At this point he plunged over the railing in the rear 
of the speaker's desk, and with a number of his clique 
occupied the platform fronting the audience, and with 
a threatening attitude forbade Mr. Garrison to speak 
‘ disrespectfully of the President or of the Constitu- 
tion.” Great confusion ensued, upon which the 
a struck up one of their airs, in the gal- 

ery. 

That, however, failed to restore order. A discus- 
sion ensued between the rival parties, but matters 
were finally compromised by an agreement that after 
Mr. G. had concluded, Dr. Grant, of the Rynders fac- 
tion, should occupy the platform, which was done.— 
Other speakers followed, of the Garrison party, but 
no further disturbance ensued. 

During the melee, a young man jumped from near 
the pulpit and made a threat, as he displayed a pistol, 
to use violence on Mr. Rynders. He was restrained, 
however, and no serious consequences ensued. 

We should judge that near one hundred persons 
pusapaed in the disturbances. After the most vio- 

ent demonstrations, the Chief of Police appeared 
with his aids, which had the effect to overawe the 
rioters. 





—_ 

Mann’s Letrer. This able and manly document 
has been issued in neat pamphlet form, by Reppixe 
& Co., 8 State street. Perhaps no greater service to 
the cause of Freedom can be rendered than the wide 
circulation of this Letter (together with the Reviews 
of Wendell Phillips and Theodore Parker) through- 
out New England, and the other free States.— 
Its tone bespeaks the author thoroughly in earnest, 
and its effect must be to nerve the people of the North 
to ‘do their best and their most’ in the great strug- 
gle which now shakes the nation to its centre. 

The Post affects to think Mr. Mann’s shots at Mr. 
Webster in regard to fugitive slaves rather widely 
aimed, as Mr. W. did not mean to support Mason’s bill 
as originally reported. The whole tone and spirit, 
however, of Mr. W’s speech on this point show to the 
contrary, and the fluttering of the pro-slavery press 
generally shows that Mr. Mann’s shot tell. Mr. 
Webster himself cannot dodge them, even behind a 


Post.—y. 
Selita ee x4 


Parurinper Ramway Guips. The May number of 
this valuable travelling companion is out. The en- 
terprising publishers, ever on the alert for whatever 
may be of convenience to the traveller, have added 
several new features; among these is a full and very 
accurate list of all the towns in New England enjoy- 
ing the advantages of railroad communication. The 
‘Guide’ is published under the authority of the 
Superintendents of the various New England railroads, 
and its information may therefore be implicitly relied 
upon. Boston: Snow & Wilder. For sale at the 
periodical depots ; price 5 cents. 











A MONTH LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


By the steamers Empire City, Capt. Wilson, and 
Georgia, Capt. Porter, we have California papers to 
April 1st, inclusive. 

The Georgia brings gold to the amount of $800,- 
000. 
The California arrrived at Panama from San Fran- 
cisco 23d March, and brought $1,700,000 in gold on 
freight. 

Passengers report that gold is more plenty than ev- 
er, and that property has fallen somewhat in price. 
Provisions, and even luxuries, are very abundant in 
San Francisco. 

‘The rainy season had not yet set in, and Chagres 
and Panama were still heathy. Many robberies were 
daily taking place at Panama and on the Isthmus. 

The day previous to the sailing of the California, 
tho Collector of Customs, in San Francisco, was noti- 
fied that the monies collected for duties must be paid 
over to the State Government, in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the Legislature. 

Steps were being taken to form an independent 
government. Com. Jones, it is said, is about to take 
certain measures to prevent it. A law has also 
passed the Legislature imposing a tax of twenty-five 
dollars a month on every foreigner who works in the 
mines. 

It is stated that the Panama Railroad Company 
have succeeded in hiring a /arge number of slaves, 
several hundred ; and that they are now daily expected 
from South America, to go work on the Rail Road. 

Latest from the Placer.—We have just conversed 
with an intelligent gentleman, thoroughly acquainted 
with the mining regions, who has returned recently 
from a tour through the various settlements known 
as the Spanish Bar, Georgetown, Hangtown, (now 
Placerville,) Kelsey’s Diggings, Webberville, Au- 
burn and Greenwood Vailey. He found the roads 
very bad and travelled on horseback with much diffi- 
culty. He gives the most favorable accounts of the 
situation of affairs in the region spoken of. 

The population has increased in a surprising mar.- 
ner during the winter, and little settlements have 
sprung up every three or four miles, The utmost 
content prevailed among the miners, who were all 
perfectly satisfied with the result of their winter’s la- 
bor. The general disposition among them appeared 
to be to remain in the diggings until the hot weather 
sets in, and not to come down with their dust until 
May or June, in order to reap the rich harvest expect- 
ed at the falling cf the waters. This has been the 
opinion of practical men all along, and applies to the 
mining regions. The moment the roads are in good 
order, and communication is rendered easy, the wealth 
of the mines will pour down and business of all kinds 
will reva ’e. 

We have been informed by a gentleman just from 
the North Fork, that the bars on that stream were 
found to be very rich by those who have commenced 
digging. On the Yuba, those who could procure pla- 
ces unoccupied were doing very well, and advices 
generally continue favorable, 





Capture of an American Slaver.—Arrived at St. Hel- 
ena, the American brig ‘Lucy Ann,’ of Boston—-cap- 
tured on 20th February, 1850, in latitude 7 268., and 
long. 1226 E. Eleven persons in the crow, thirty 
passengers, and 647 slaves—viz., 441 males, and 106 
females. Captured by H. B. M. steam-sloop Rat- 
tler, Capt. Cumming. 

At the time of the capture, the ‘Lucy Ann’ was 
commanded by John Hamilton, He, with the crew, 
were permitted to go on shore on the coast. 

There are now also at St. Helena, the following 
named American vessels, condemned for being in the 
slave trade :—Barg Anne D. Richardson ; bark Pilot, 
of Boston; bark Chester, (formerly a whaler.) 


in Worcester.—About 12 o’clock on Mon- 
day night, a shell charged with powder or other ex- 
losive matter, was placed in the cellar window at 













We give below, from the Journal of Commeree, a | « 


The Rain on Sunday. Loss of Life and Great De- 
struction of Property.—Very pcriub-damage occur 
pom pegs obey gene ed 
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from the Worcester Spy of Monday :— 
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r, all of which were successively swept omen 
Winchester’s shop was partly swept off, and the rail- 
road from Ashburnham to Fitch badly uptorn. 
At Blackburn’s cotton factory, a mile below burs: 
ham Centre, three or four dwelling-houses were swept 
away, and also the Dunster mills, still lower down. 
The bridge on the Vermont and Massachusetts rail- 
road, a mile west of Fitchburg Centre, was so badly 
injured as to prevent the trains passing over it. 

The ew | waters carried away nearly all the fac- 

tories in Ashburham; and in Rockville village (in 
the west part of Fitchburg) swept off and totally de- 
stroyed one woollen and one cotton factory, also a 
store and dwelling-house. These last buildings, with 
the machinery of the cotton factory, were the proper- 
ty of Ivers Phillips, Esq., and his loss must be nearly 
or quite $20,000. Every thingin the shape of a 
idge on the stream, until it empties into the main 
branch of the Nashua river, was swept away, with a 
vast amount of property. After the water entered 
the main river, it rushed in a flood down through the 
middle of the town of Fitchburg, barrying with it 
bridges, dams, and short pieces of roads, also, a 
of the embankment of the Vermont and Massachu- 
setts railroad, so that passengers had to be conveyed 
in stages for a mile or more, and then take the cars on 
the other side of the gap. The total loss on the river, 
from the reservoir in Ashburnham to the lower part 
of Fitchburg, cannot be estimated at less than 200,000 
dollars. 
A man, named Samuel Roberts, and a boy, named 
Brooks, went out in a boat to get flood wood, and 
were carried over the dam of Alvah Crocker, and 
drowned. 


The embankment on the railroad above Fitchburg 

> ia speedily repaired, so that the trains run on Tues- 
ay. 

In the lower part of Fitchburg the water was three 

feet deep, and in some places women and children 

were taken from the houses in the arms of men, and 

conveyed to a place of safety. 





Melancholy Shipwreck and Loss of Life.—The Port- 
land Advertiser says that fears are entertained that 
the brig Watson, of Portland, has been lost, with all 
hands on board, as the stern of one of her boats, with 
the brig’s name upon it, with her log and a 
barrel of oil, known to have been purchased for her, 
had come ashore at Cape Elizabeth, near Simonton’s 
Cove, and it was supposed that she went ashore on 
Ram Island Ledge, during the blow and thick wea- 
ther of Sunday night. Several molasses hogsheads 
and fragments of the wreck are scattered along the 
coast of Cape Elizabeth, so that there can be no 
doubt of the loss of the brig and all on board. 
The Advertiser says the Watson sailed from Ma- 
tanzas on the 3d of April, and wentfinto Holmes's 
Hole on the 23d, from which port she sailed on the 
2d inst. She was commanded by Capt. Josiah B. 
Clough, of Portland, with seven men. 

The vessel was insured for $3000, and $1400 on 
freight. ‘The cargo was fully insured. 





(An Irishman, named Isaae Curry, has been 
held to bail at Fredericksburg, Va., for circulating abo- 
lition documents, 


Distressing Casualty.—Dr. Dana Hyde, of West 
Townshend, and his son, a lad twelve years old, were 
drowned in a branch of West River, in the town of 
Jamaica, one mile east of North Wardsboro’ village, 
on the afternoon of the 26th ult., in attempting to ford 
thestream. Their bodies, so much bruised and mu- 
tilated as to be hardly recognizable, were afterwards 
found about three-quarters of a mile down the stream. 
Dr. Hyde was fifty-four years of age, and was ex- 
tensively known in this section of the State.—Brat- 
tleboro’ ( Vt.) Eagle. 


Two Men Drowned.—We learn from Waterbury, 
that twe men, Richard Ryan and James Quigley, 
were drowned lately in the Naugatuc river in that 
place. 


‘uneral of Mr. Calhoun.—The funeral ceremonies 
in honor of Mr. Calhoun took place at Charleston on 
the 26th ult. There was a universal suspension of 
business, public and private; the banks, the insur- 
ance offices, the counting-houses and stores of every 
description being closed, It. is stated that a larger 
number of persons appeared in procession than have 
ever been known to assemble for a similar purpose in 
that city. 











TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts from March 10 to May 2, 1850. 

Received from Lucy Stone, for collections : 

In Milford $3 96, Groton 2, Rockport 4, 
Manchester 3, Gloucester, W. Parish, 1 60, 
Essex 5 10, Danvers, New Mills, 2 25, 
Danvers 56c, Malden 90c, $23 38 
Received from S. May, Jr., for collections : 


From James Babcock, for subscriptions from 
sundry persons in Salem, to redeem pledge, 
12 75; from Sarah Clay, Lowell, 1 25; Dr. 
H. Carpenter, Upton, 5; 8S. Harris, Fall 
River, 3; J. T. Everett, Princeton, to re- 
deem pledge, 5; Howard Keith, N. Bridge- 
water, 5; 8. May, Jr., to redeem pledge in 
part, 25; Old Colony A. 8S. Society, bal- 
ance collected in North Bridgewater, 11; 
Deborah Kimball, South Scituate, to re- 
deem pledge, 2; Norfolk Co. A. 8. Society, 
balance collected at Dedham, 8 19; Sam- 
uel D. Wales, Hopkinton, to redeem 
pledge, 5; 

Received from Wendell Phillips, to redeem 
pledge, 

Received from Francis Jackson, to redeem 
pledge, 

Received from Parker Pillsbury, for collec- 
tions : 

In Haverhill 4 60, Quincy 1 50, Reading 
1 17, at Middlesex Co. Meeting 3 40, Low- 
ell 11, Manchester 2 15, Duxbury 2 43, 
Kingston 6 50, Plympton 3 20, Plympton 
Sewing Circle 10, Plymouth, 3 40, Fitch- 
burg80c, Winchendon2 20, Westminster1 30, 
Gardner 3 40, Athol 1, Northampton 2, 
of E. L. Hammond 4, Chester Village 85c, 
West Brookfield 2 33, North Brooktield 





83 19 
200 00 
100 00 


1 50, 68 73 
Of Asa Cutler, Wilkinson, Ct., to redeem 
_ pledge, 25 00 
S. PHILBRICK, 
Treas. Mass. A. S. Society. 
Brookline, May 2, 1850. 





AA SOE ST 
NEW ENGLAND 

ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

The New England Anti-Slavery Conyention will 
hold its annual meeting in Boston, on Tuzspay, May 
28th, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., and contin- 
uing in session, day and evening, (as usual,) for three 
days. Hitherto, unequalled among all the anniver- 
sary meetings, whatever their object or wherever held 
in this country, in regard to the interest awakened 
by it, and the absorbing nature of its proceedings, 
there is every reason to believe its reputation will be 
heightened and the attendance upon it augmented 
at its approaching anniversary. Of the many crises 
that have arisen since the anti-slavery agitation was 
commenced, the present is obviously the most stirring 
and momentous, and therefore an unprecedented mus- 
tering of the friends of Freedom and Emancipation 
shoulc be witnessed on that occasion. * 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epaunp Quincy, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


The subscriber gratefully acknowledges his pres- 
ence, for a few days, in Boston and vicinity, and would 
joyfully receive any assistance the friends of the Re- 





fears | gee Slaves in, Canada West may please furnish ; 


to be sent to the care of Robert F. Wallcut, 21 Corn- 
hill :—he requires the small amount of $300 to re- 


lieve his mission and enable him to complete the) — 


pamphlet recently published by Bela Marsh, 25 Corn- 
hill, entitled ‘Christ and the Pharisees upon the 
Sabbath,’ and we have no doubt his lectures at Ab- 
ington will be well worth listening to.]—Ed. Lib. 





LECTURES. 
Cuartes Spear.will deliver an address in the Uni- 
tarian Church at Lexington, on Sabbath afternoon, 
on the Causes and Prevention of Crime, and also an 
on Capi i in the Unitarian 
at 5 o'clock. 





Drev—In this city, on the 8th inst., Mr. George 
Hilton Amos, aged 26 years, youngest son of Mrs. 
Eunice R. Davis. 





THEODORE PARKER’S 
REVIEW OF WEBSTER. 
a OF THEODORE PARKER, delivered 

in the Old Cradle of Liberty, March 24, 1850. 
A neat pamphlet edition, just published and for sale 
at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. Priee $ cts. 
single, $6 a hundred. May 10 





NEW AND ORIGINAL 
PANORAMA! 


ENRY BOX BROWN’S MIRROR OF SLA- 
VERY, designed and painted from the best and 
most authentic sources of information. 

€*¥F The Diorama will be exhibited This Evening, 
May 10, at WORCESTER, and continue every eve- 
ning until further notice. 

From the pressing invitation of the friends at Wor- 
cester, Mr. Brown has been compelled to comply with 
their request for the present. There are numerous 
invitations from other places, which will be attended 
to in due time. 


The following are the scenes :— 


PART I. 
The African Slave Trade. 
The Nubian Family in Freedom. 
The Seizure of Slaves. 
Religious Sacrifice. 
Beautiful Lake and Mountain Scenery in Africa. 
March to the Coast. 
View of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Slave Felucca. 
Interior of a Slave Ship. 
Chase of a Slaver by an English Steam Frigate. 
Spanish Slaver at Havana, 
Landing Slaves. 
Interior of a Slave Mart. 
Gorgeous Scenery of the West India Islands. 
View of Charleston, South Carolina. 
The Nubian Family at Auction. 
March of Chain Gang. 
Modes of Confinement and Punishment. 
Brand and Scourge. 
Interior View of Charleston Workhouse, with Tread- 
mill in full operation. . 


PART I. 
Sunday among the Slave Population. 
Monday Morning, with Sugar Plantation and Mill. 
Women at Work. 
Cotton Pl tion. 
View of the Lake of the Dismal Swamp. 
Nubians, escaping by Night. 
Ellen Crafts, Escaping. 
Whipping Post and Gallows at Richmond, Va. 
View of Richmond, Va. 
Henry Box Brown, Escaping. 
View of the Natural Bridge and Jefferson's Rock. 
City of Washington, D. C. 
Slave Prisons at Washington. 
Washington’s Tomb, at Mount Vernon. 
Fairmount Water Works. 
Henry Box Brown Released at Philadelphia. 
Distant View of the City of Philadelphia. 
Henry Bibb, Escaping. 
Nubian Slaves Retaken. 
‘Yarring and feathering in South Carolina. 
The Slaveholder’s Dream. 
Burning Alive. 
Promise of Freedom. 
West India Emancipation. 
Grand Industrial Palace, 
Grand Tableau Finale—Unryersa, Emancipation. 
May 10 


Webster’s Quarto Dictionary. 


‘ Without reserve or qualification, the best extant.’ 
—President Olin. ‘ Surpassed in fullness and accura- 
cy by none in our language.’— President yland, 
* It far excels all others, in giving and defining scien- 
tific terms.’— Pres. Hitchcock. ‘The standard wherev- 
er the English is spoken, it deserves to be, must be, is, 
and will be.’—Prof. Stowe. ‘An honor to the lan- 
guage.’—Pres. Humphrey. ‘A copiousness, perspi- 
cuity, and accuracy, not found in any other.’—Pres. 
Day. ‘A great improvement on all which have pre- 
ceded.’— Pres. Bates. ‘ Worthy of general patronage.’ 
—Pres. Woods. ‘Most complete, accurate, and re- 
liable of the language.'—Pres. Beecher, Pres. 

Pres. Keller, Pres. Woolsey, Pres. Blanchard, Pres. 
Smith, Pres. Knox, and Chancellor Frelinghuysen. 
Pusursuep ny G. & C. MERRIAM, Sprinerretp, Ms. 
And for sale by Booksellers generally. 
March, 1850. 


MACON B. ALLEN, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


HAS REMOVED HIS OFFICE TO NO. 6 STATE STREET 
(ENTRANCE. ALSO FROM WASHINGTON STREET,) 


BOSTON. 


R. ALLEN also keeps an office in Warren Hall, 

\ No. 25 City Square, Charlestown, where he may 
be found, every afternoon, from about 3 o'clock till 
evening, and, in addition to doing business as a Law- 
yer, gives special attention to all matters coming be- 
fore him as a Justice of the Peace for the county of 
Middlesex. 

{= Mr. Allen is the Charlestown agent for several 
Life and Fire Insurance Companies. * 

March 29 3tis 














JUST PUBLISHED, 

And for Sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill, 
ARRATIVE OF SOJOURNER TRUTH, a 
Northern Slave, emancipated from bodily servi- 
tude by the State of New York in 1828. Witha 

Portrait. April 26 
[ta This is a most interesting Narrative of a most 
remarkable and highly meritorious woman, the sale 
of which is to be for her exclusive benefit. We com- 
mend it to all the friends of the colored population.] 

—Ed. Lib. 


Board in Dedham Village, 
A FEW ladies and gentlemen, or children, can be 
accommodated with board in a private family in 
this village, within five minutes’ walk of the depot. 
Reference to No. 369 Washington street, or to the 
Register of Deeds at Dedham, or to the Editor of the 
Liberator. April 26 


UNION MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ansott Lawrence, Boston, | Joux D. Lane, Maine, 
Ezra Wure, New York, | Cu antes Jones, Maine, 
Danrev Suarp, Jr., Boston, | Jos. H. Wr-ttaMs, Me., 
Henry Crocker, Boston, | Groroe Duptey, Conn., 
Geo. C, Couiins, N. York, | Horatio. . 
Exisua B. Prarr, Boston, | W. Hastivas, Boston, > 
E. B. PRATT, President, ; 
Danze Suan, Jr., Vice-President. 
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THIS COMPANY 
Continues to Insure Lives on the most Favorable 
‘Terms. J 
DIVIDEND ae 
Must be very large, owing to 
which life members have - this Rang and 
great cone and goed Ietercun & 08 maseaee 
Srectat PeRMits for sea voyages and for foreign 
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wERAL Creprr given, if desired, on 
for Life Policies, the amount being 40 dollars, of 
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For the Liberator. 


THE DEACON’S EXHORTATION TO HIS 
SLAVE. 
All those who know their master’s will, 
And do it not, are to be beaten 
With many stripes; for brother Bill 
Said so the other day at mectin.’ 
Sambo, you know that I’ve a right 
To take this whip, or one that’s bigger, 
And flog you hard; for I am white, 
And you are nothing but a nigger. 


I joined the church, and bought a pew, 

And help to pay our heavenly teachers, 
Who say the devil’s black as you, 

With hoofs and horns and negro features. 
Take off your hat, you saucy black, 

And listen whilst your master’s speaking, 
Or I will plough your sooty back 

Until the rawhide’s red and reeking. 


Whenever I kneel down at night, 
Before Jehovah's sacred altar, 
I pray for you with all my might, 
With hope and faith that ne’er can falter. 
But I’m hard up for change just now, 
And since you are my Christian brother, 
You never will compluin, I trow, 
If I should sell you to another. 


The stupid blacks are so uncouth, 
Without us how would they have got on? 
We need them at the sunny South, 
To raise our sugar, corn and cotton. 
Your daughter, son and wife I sold, 
The other day, for current money ;— 
They clung to you and wept, I'm told, 
Until the scene was passing funny. 
Work well, my lad, and we shall meet 
In heaven above, when life is ended; 
But don’t you come too near my seat 
Up there, or I shall be offended. 
We must not fret and weep and whine, 
But bear the burdens of each other; 
And if you will not carry mine, 
I'll lick you like a Christian brother ! 


Just wipe away those tears, my lad ; 

What right have slaves to talk of feeling ? 
Look out, or you will feel the gad, 

On sores that have not yet done healing. 
And should you undertake to run, 

Our supple statesmen can run faster; 
And they will hunt you for the fun 

Of catching game for me, theirfmaster. 


G. W. B. 
—_—»—-—— 
From the National Era. 
TO DANIEL WEBSTER. 
BY MARY IRVING. 
New England's heart hath worn thee, 
A jewel bright and tried; 
New England’s breast hath borne thee, 
In all a mother’s pride! 
Could'’st thou forget the throb that nursed 
The pulses of thy boyhood first? 
The throb of Liberty that burst 


Her every green hill-side? 


There comes a voice of pleading 
On every Southern gale ; 
And broken hearts and bleeding 
Are melting in its wail! 
Thou should’st have spoken back the word 
New Eng!and’s heaving heart hath poured! 
And struck once more the master-chord 
That makes the mighty quail ! 


No word of interceding 
For the wronged and trembling Right! 
Thou hast sheathed thy sword, unheeding, 
In the thickest of the fight! 
Thou thunderest to the flying slave— 
* We reach no helping hand to save ! 
New England gives thy hope—a grave— 
Thy North Star—endless night !’ 
New England’s snow-vreathed mountains 
Shout to her gathering gales— 
And a voice of many fountains 
Bursts through her darksome dales— 
‘Call him to stand upon the sod 
His free-born feet in boyhood trod ! 
And answer this to Freedom's God, 
And Freedom's echoing vales!’ 
—————_—_—_ 
From the Old Colony Reporter. 
TO THE TRAITOR. 
BY ARTHUR P. MORRIS. 
While waiting millions breathless stood, 
Watching the conflict from afar, 
And hoping that the true and good 
Might conquer, in a righteous war; 


Thou—false to every sense of right, 
Traitor to Freedom and to God, 

Crouched, trembling, to despotic might, 
And xkis¢ed in fear a master’s rod. 


How art thou fallen! Can there be 
A state more abject, base and vile 

Than his, who, low on bended knee, 
Betrays his country for a smile ? 


Go-—-recreant—go ! we know thee not: 
Thou art not him we knew of yore; 
He never could have thus forgot 
The lessons taught him years before. 


Go—and amid thy new compeers, 
In deeper shame array thy soul; 

And if the sight of stripes and tears 
Disturb thee,—drain the madd’ning bowl. 


Return no more—thy traitor-deed 
Has turned our worship into hate ; 
And freemen spurn the wretched creed 
Which bids them pander to the great. 


Return no more! Our beacon fires, 
Re-kindled at this hour of gloom, 
Shall wake the spirit of our sires, 
To teach us ‘ Freedom—or the tomb.’ 
North Bridgewater, April, 1850. 
———_—.>— - 
From the Christian Register. 
SONNET. 
Remember them that are in bonds as bound with 
them.—Hes. xiii. 3. 
I love to feel the workings of the tie 
That binds me to my brother: sacred peace, 
And joy, and hope, and reverence, never cease 
To fill my heart, when the fraternal eye 
Looks to each human soul beneath the sky, 
As framed my holiest instincts to increase, 
And give from cankering selfishness release. 
Deep in my heart of hearts the feelings lie 
Which bind me to God’s children every where; 
In vain shall Courts and Congresses decree, 
That, heedless of my suffering brother's prayer, 
i shall unmoved his bonds and burthens see; 
Nor for his anguish or his longing care, 
When, God-inspired, he struggles to be free. 
Franxkiiy FRestanp. 
———_ 
WAR AND ERROR. 
Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
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Che Viberator. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonpvon, March 21, 1850. 





Dear Garrison: 

You will be much pleased to learn that one of the 
native princes in India has himself initiated a rail- 
road between his capital of Baroda and the port of 
Tankeria, in the Gulf of Cambay. It is the first in- 
stance in which a native prince has invested capital 
in useful social efforts; at all events, in such greatly 
useful schemes as this will prove, if it is realized. 
What is wanted in India is good rouds, and an ade- 
quate interest in the results of labor. 

This effort on the part of a native prince is, to a 
certain extent, indicative of an increasing feeling of 
security; and it cannot but follow, when they find 
the advantages of transit, that the natives will learn 
the value of property, and the necessity of investing 
men with rights, that they may be induced to exert 
their labor in the production of wealth. Our India 
Company here are also taking steps toward making 
railroads in British India. They begin to see that the 
arts of peace are more productive than the practice 
of war, and that it would be utterly impossible to go 
on increasing territory without increasing the attach- 
ment of the natives. 

Our little island could hardly supply them (if 
they go on increasing territory as they have done for 
the last few years) men enough to officer their le- 
gions ; and it will not do to trust entirely to sepoys. 
The spirit of the age is becoming more peaceful, be- 
cause its knowledge is increasing. The recent Euro- 
pean risings are not opposed to this view. They 
proceeded from the aspirations of men in favor of equal 
tights; and the brutalities which have been enacted 
by the Governments that have been able to suppress 
the outbreaks for a time, were the brutalities of prin- 
ces and aristocracies, with their armies, converted by 
discipline from men into instruments, and have left a 
deep feeling of utter scorn for the class. ‘To revert 
to an idea which I have stated before, of the collateral 
good flowing to man from the exertions of the aboli- 
tionists and the non-resistants in America, I may 
mention a fact which has just occurred here. Lord 
Gough, an old soldier, who, until the other day, was 
known only as an old soldier, a General in India,—a 
great fighter, but of whose judgment and tactics much 
doubt was entertained,—having fought a great bat- 
tle and obtained a victory, was created a Lord, and 
called home. He landed only a day or two since at 
Southampton, with a lot of other military men, who 
had gained a name for fighting. A number of milita- 
ry men, residing near the port where it was known 
he would land, came together to create a public recep- 
tion and congratulation for the old man, for his suc- 
cossful fighting. ‘The corporation of the town of 
Southampton was moved to pass a congratulatory ad- 
dress to him. It has hardly ever been known in Eng- 
land that a proposal to congratulate a successful sol- 
dier has not been carried with acclamations; but on 
this occasion it was lost, there being equal numbers 
for and against, and the casting vote being given by 
the Mayor—much to his honor, as all think who de- 
test the sword and offensive war. 

The military men, therefore, and their ladies, and 
those who are fond of the pomp of war, so that it is 
not in their own country, met, and shouted, and con- 
gratulated the General on his return from his busi- 
ness of destruction. He called it his duty—his coun- 
try’s business. 

It is gratifying to mark this evidence of progréss ; 
such a refusal has never formally passed before. It 
is pleasing also to reflect that engineers, who have 
never before been employed in India but for destruc- 
tive purposes, are now about the business of con- 
struction—to make railroads—to create instruments 
of peace instead of instruments of destruction. It 
is one of the signs of the times, and an evidence of 
the progress of the age, that engineering, which until 
the last half century was comparatively little used but 
as a military science, and of course for the purposes of 
combat and destruction, is now principally used for 
purposes of construction, and enabling the peoples 
of different countries—not princes and nobles (so call- 
ed) merely—to shake hands with each other, and 
thus advance the cause of human brotherhood. 

A century ago, none of the middling classes of this 
country thought of travelling on the Continent. A 
few of the higher class of our nobility having visit- 
ed two or three capitals, were said to have made the 
‘grand tour.” Hence princes were enabled to pre- 
serve their people in darkness and in ignorance, to 
keep them prejudiced towards each other ; and in the 
war of the American Revolution, our then obstinate 
old king, George 3d, was enabled to hire Swiss sol- 
diery to cut down his then colonial subjects, and was 
also able to borrow from the capitalists of Europe 
the money to pay the Swiss for slaughtering the 
‘rebels,’ as your forefathers were called; and to fix 
around our necks, who came after, the obligation of 
paying the interest of the subsidies he so raised, and 
the money that went to form the eight hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling for which we now stand 
indebted. 

We now actually pay more than one million A week 
in taxes; and that notwithstanding Ireland, with its 
eight millions of people,—nearly, if not quite, one- 
third of our whole population,—is, as to the masses, 
in astate of starvation, and those who can scrape 
enough together are getting away from its distress and 
wretchedness into your country. 

Yours, EDWARD SEARCH. 


MEETING AT MONTGOMERY. 
Dear Frrenp Garrison: 

A word again from the lecturing field may not be 
wholly without interest. Lucy Stone and myself 
have spent some time in the western part of the State, 
holding separate meetings generally through the 
week, and coming together on Sunday for a Conven- 
tion. 

On Friday last, we climbed up to Montgomery, 
meeting, at least half way to the clouds, the most vio- 
lent snow storm of the winter. Nor was a snow storm 
quite all we met. Being the first meeting of the kind 
ever held in the place, a goodly number gathered in 
the afternoon, andin the evening, the little Town 
Hall was quite well filled. We accepted the first in- 
vitation given us for tea, and accompanied an eldezly 
lady home, her husband being detained there by ill 
health. 

During the hour or two of our stay, we were ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned in the most searching 
way, not about slavery or anti-slavery, or any thing 
therewith connected, but about our views of public 
prayer and ‘the Sabbath.’ The family, good old Or- 
thodox folks, cared as little, apparently, for the object 
of our mission, or the fate of the slaves, as devout Cal- 
vinists usually appear to for the fearful future endless 
burning in brimstone of their neighbors, when grow- 
ing rich by the constant good bargains they can drive 
with them. Then, too, we denied the doctrine of to- 
tal depravity—another hocking heresy. Not even 
the inhumanity of some of the sentiments of our 
zealous opponents quite convinced us; nor their 
course towards us immediately afterwards, although 
the like was never heard of, probably, among all the 
wigwams of all the savages who ever dwelt in North 
America. For after thus wringing and extorting out 
of us what he could of our religious sentiments, 
the old gentleman coolly and gravely ordered his wife 
not to bring us inside the house again. A little of 
clerical or church hypocrisy, or of the slippery expe- 
diency which has often been recommended to me by 
the most famous of the temperance and peace apos- 
tles, would have served a purpose here. But while 
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ty to practise any deceit in relation to our own opin- 
ions, whenever or wherever, in private conversation, 
we are questioned upon them, even at the hazard of 


Our evening meeting continued until ten o'clock, 
at which hour (in a dreary, gloomy night, the snow 
still slowly falling, the roads horribly bad, and we the 
most perfect strangers to every body in town, and no 
hotel within six miles) we stood, bundles and valises 
in hand, on the steps of Montgomery Town Hall. 

But there was one man, a Mr. Squier, who, though 
he had been a Methodist, was still a man; and his 
kindness saved us from passing the stormy night in 
the street, or trying amid its darkness to make our 
way to some othertown. Although he lived two and 
a half miles from the place of meeting, he insisted, 
at that late hour, that we should go back into the 
hall, and remain till he could walk away to his home, 
and return with his horse and carriage for us. I sec- 
onded the proposal for Lucy, but insisted myself on 
accompanying him, to expedite business as much as 
possible. We asked him if he could entertain us 
both without inconvenience when we got to his house. 
He said, ‘O yes, in our way.’ Lucy then declared 
she would rather walk on with us than to have so 
much done at so late an hour to procure a conveyance. 
Our friend told her she had no idea of the travelling. 
She said she could go, ifhe could. Then he said there 
was a family half way, where he presumed she would 
be takenin. The prompt answer was, ‘ We have been 
turned from two houses to-night, and I would rather 
not apply again.’ 

So off we started, baggage in hand, lighting our 
way with a glass lantern. We splashed it down the 
road through water, snow and mud awhile, and then 
turned into the woods and pastures, to save distance. 
We climbed over large trees that had fallen in our 
way, leaped, on stepping stones, several brooks and 
gullies, took down, or in some way crossed, a number 
of ‘ Virginia rail fences,’ and at length arrived up to 
the rear of friend Squier’s barn, went through his 
sheep pen and cow yard, up to one of the back doors 
of the house, into which we made our way, as tired 
and glad a company as you often see. But never 
were pilgrims more cordially welcomed. 

The family, of course, were all in bed. But we 
soon had the old family cooking-stove red hot, and 
had much need of its services in drying our feet and 
clothes. In due time, Lucy was disposed of, to sleep 
with an old lady of between eighty and ninety, and a 
place was furnished for me. Every thing that kind 
hearts could do was done for us by that family, to 
the extent of their means. I shall remember them 
with gratitude and satisfaction while memory does its 
office. 

When a woman suffers some of these hardships and 
privations for the heathen in Africa, it is called hero- 
ism !—Christian heroism—and her name is embla- 
zoned high on the rolls of fame. But when Lucy 
Stone consents to be crucificed for the sake of the 
poor African, heathenized by the Church and Goy- 
ernment of this country, Christian (/) editors pro- 
nounce her a ‘vile woman,’ a friend and ‘ companion 
of blackguards,’ despised, and deserving to be despis- 
ed, by her own sex and every body else. Such is her 
reward at the hand of the Church, who so pities the 
poor Ethiopian in his natiye land. 

For myself, I have so long been accustomed to sim- 
ilar experiences, that they make no impression upon 
me. I could tell of harder and much more trying en- 
durances, that same week, where I was alone at a 
meeting, and was smoked out of the Town House 
with tobacco, and hunted and hooted for half a mile. 
But no matter; I trust it all makes me a wiser and 
better (as I am sure it does a happier) man. 

Yours in patient continuance, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 

West Brookfield, April 20, 1850. 





NO IMMORAL PLEDGE BINDING. 
Puiymovuru, May Ist, 1850. 
To Dante. Wenstenr, Senator from Massachusetts :— 


Sin—A part of your late address to the citizens of 
Boston is as follows :— 

‘ But I must say that, upon one point, I have been 
greatly misunderstood or misrepresented here. LI refer 
to the subject of the recapture of fugitives from ser- 
vice. There have been the grossest misapprehen- 
sions, so far as Iam concerned. There are certain 
obligations which Massachusetts has taken upon her- 
self, as a member of the Union, binding her to the 
discharge of a disagreeable duty—to keep her faith, 
her oath. She must perform this duty, if it be disa- 
greeable.’ 

This reminds me of king Herod, who once took 
an oath to give to the damsel (who danced to please 
him) whatsoever she should ask, and who was very 
sorry when he knew that she wanted the head of 
John, the Baptist; yet because of his oath, and of 
those who sat at meat with him, he would not refuse 
her, but sent an executioner, who took off the head 
of that good man. And what was his excuse for this 
murder? Why, he had taken an oath to give her 
whatsoever she should ask! So would you have 
Massachusetts keep her faith, her oath! She must 
discharge this duty, if it be disagreeable; she must 
assist in fastening to the neck of the poor slave, the 
galling yoke of bondage, because she has taken an 
oath! As well might you say that if Massachusetts 
should take an oath to assist in hanging up, between 
the heavens and the earth, every slave and every Sen- 
ator in the land, she must do it! With equal propri- 
ety might the murderer of Dr. Parkman justify him- 
self by saying, ‘I had taken upon myself obligations. 
I had taken an oath, and felt bound to keep my oath.’ 
On such a principle, what deed of wickedness might 
not any one commit, who should just take an oath that 
he would perpetrate it ? 

If such reasoning will not apply to individuals, nei- 
ther will it justify Massachusetts in assisting to de- 
prive any one (not guilty of crime) of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

King Herod committed at least two very bad deeds. 

The first was, his oath to give whatsoever the dam- 
sel might ask ; the second was, the fufilment of this 
promise or oath. The latter act was much more 
criminal than the first. Better by far had it been 
for him, had he violated his oath! So with Massa- 
chusetts : if she has taken an oath to do a very bad 
deed, she has done very wrong; but by committing 
such deeds, or fulfilling such oaths, she adds sin to 
sin. 
The Scriptures teach us that a certain man had 
two sons. He said unto the first, ‘Son, go work 
to-day in my vineyard.’ He answered, ‘I go, sir,’ 
but went not. He said to the other, ‘Son, go work 
in my vineyard.’ He replied, ‘I go not,’ but after- 
wards repented and went. The question is asked, 
which of these did the will of his father? The an- 
swer is, he who repented and went—he who violated 
his promise to disobey his father. So, if Massachu- 
setts has promised to obey slaveholders rather than 
God, she ought to break such promises. There is no 
goodness in making promises to do bad deeds, but 
there is very much evil in fulfilling such promises. 

The only true doctrine is, « Cease to do evil, learn to 
do well.’ ‘All things, therefore, that ye would have 
others do to you, do ye even the same to them like- 
wise.’ ‘Break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free.’ ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that 
all men have certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, LrmeRty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Let, then, your voice be heard, speaking loudly and 
clearly, on all occasions, in behalf of the down-trod- 
den slave. Jesus came preaching ‘ deliverance to 
the captives ’—* to bind up the broken-hearted.’ Im- 
itate him in this respect. Who is a captive and bro- 
ken-hearted, if the slave is not ? . 
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being turned out of doors in a dark and stormy night. 


_ Let me ask you, as a friend, will your last moments | 


yond the grave, so to let your influence be exerted as 
to render that existence pleasant and agreeable—so a8 
to bless the suffering, down-trodden slave ! 

Let your efforts, then, be the same as His of whom 


captive, not for his enslavement. Speak in language 
clear and strong, ‘Break every yoke, and let the op- 


pressed go free.’ 
” JUSTUS HARLOW, 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Prxmovrs, April 28, 1850. 
Frrenp Garrison: 

I have observed, in late numbers of the Liberator, 
and many other papers, a pretty free of dis- 
approbation of the course pursued by Daniel Web- 
ster in the Senate of the United States. If it were 
not that he fills so important a place, both in office 
and in the estimation of the American people, I should 
think it was superfluous to have said and written so 
much respecting his recent performance in the em- 
ployment of his constituency. But as he is the cho- 
sen agent of the people of this Commonwealth—se- 
lected as their mouth-piece in the National Legisla- 
ture—we naturally claim the privilege of giving ut- 
terance to our thoughts in relation to his great speech 
at Washington, on the 7th of March. As for myself, 
I have no vials of wrath to pour on the poor man’s 
devoted head, for his lamentable exhibition on that 
oceasion. It was only another demonstration of the 
great weakness of a political tool, and the great 
strength of the Slave Power. 

Daniel did not go into the Senate chamber to speak 
what he thought right himsclf, or for the benefit of 
the laboring class (the only productive class) of the 
‘people. For it is enough for them, (as it seems,) that 
they have the privilege of voting as they are bidden 
—supporting members of Congress in voting away 
and trampling on their inherent rights. He has no 
epistle from them to deliver, but is there to do the 
pleasure of the mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests of Massachusetts, which are in alliance with the 
cultivation and exportation of the slave-labor produc- 
tions of the South. 

If any expected Daniel to stand up in the United 
States Senate, and make a frank and bold defence 
for freedom and equal rights, they have mistaken 
their man. He was not equal to that task; he had 
not the independence of mind; he possessed not the 
moral courage to do any such thing ; and why should 
he be blamed? He is what circumstances have made 
him, and instead of holding indignation meetings to 
denounce and condemn the man and his conduct, the 
people of Massachusetts should hold indignation 
meetings to denounce and condemn themselves, and 
the cireumstances which produced the effect com- 
plained of. 

There is probably nothing more feebly compre- 
hended by the mass of the people of the Northern 
States, than the extent and influence of the Slave 
Power in this country. Notwithstanding there is not 
one of sixty in our population that has any direct in- 
terest in slaves, yet the great body are subservient to 
the dictations of a few of that small minority. 

When such intellects as those of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, and others of like magnitude, are prostituted 
to prop up such an inhuman, degrading and infa- 
mous system as that of American slavery, it forces the 
conviction on our minds that its demoralizing effects 
are deep, broad and gigantic. Have not the popular 
and influential political and religious leaders long 
kept themselves and their flocks in a suppliant atti- 
tude before the ‘ image set up’ by the slave-breeders, 
slaveholders and slave-traders? From the primary 
school to the highest department of state, and from 
the infant catechism to the highest degree of theolo- 
gy, we find a strong prevailing tendency to rally round 
the bloody standard of Moloch, on which is inscribed 
Stavery and War—the ministration of moral death, 
as set forth in the Constitution of the United States, 
and exemplified by the rude multitude and professed 
solemn assemblies of the latter days. 

JONATHAN WALKER.: 








{= Phosphoric matches have produced in the 
workmen employed in their preparation diseases of 
the jaw bones, which have sometimes destroyed life, 
and often occasioned the loss of the bones.— Baltimore 
Sun. 


te Layard, the oriental traveller, has effected an 
entrance into a room of the palace at Nimroud, con- 
taining an extraordinary quantity of shields, swords, 
bowls, crowns, and ornaments in ivory and pearl, 
beautifully chased and embossed. 


Germans.—The German population of the United 
States is estimated at 4,000,000. 


Southern Aggression.—Henry E. Hutchins, a native 
of Massachusetts, was arrested at Savannah on the 
20th ult., charged with making use of certain ex- 
pressions about slavery. He was, however, discharg- 
oie on condition of leaving the city in forty-eight 

ours! ° 


The 17th of June.—The government of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association have voted to celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill 
on the 17th of June next. Hon. Edward Everett 
has consented to deliver an oration on the occasion, 
and President Taylor has been invited and is expect- 
ed to be present. 


(# Mr. Cleveland, of Connecticut, made a capital 
speech recently inthe U.S. House of Representatives, 
on the slavery question. 


[ Mr. Rhett is to deliver an eulogy on Mr, Cal- 
houn before the Legislature of South Carolina. 


The Last Marriage Pubiication.—On Monday, the 
22d ult., the last marriage publication, in conformity 
to the old law, was made. Parties now applying for 
a certificate can procure it immediately, and the mar- 
riage may be consummated forthwith. The last pub- 
lication made was the intention of a black man to mar- 
ry a white woman.— Boston Traveller. 


t= A new Screw Steamer from Glasgow to New 
York, called the City of Glasgow, was to sail on the 
16th inst. On her trial trip, she made ten and a quar- 
ter knots per hour. 


t# Walter A. Bryant, Esq., of Barre, died lately 
in Paris. He had been editor of the Barre Ga- 
zette, and a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Virginia on the Nashville Convention.—Out of nearly 
one hundred and forty counties in the State of Vir- 
ginia, only twelve are known to have moved in favor 
of the pr a Nashville Convention. Not a single 
county in Virginia, west of the Alleghanies, is yet 
known to have declared in favor of it.—National In- 
telligencer. 


t= The largest suspension bridge in one clear space 
in the world, is that now being built across the Ni- 
agara, to connect Lewiston and Queenstown. It will 
be one thousand and forty-two feet between the points 
of support; the roadway will be seventy-five feet 
above the water, nineteen feet wide, and will be 
capable of sustaining a load of eight hundred tons. 


Colonization.—In advocacy of the cause of coloni- 
zation, the Philadelphia Pennsylanian recommends 
that the Government extend some aid to it, say $100,- 
000, at this session of Congress, to be expended in 
sending free negroes and emancipated slaves to Li- 
beria, and providing for their comfortable settle- 
ment. 


Colored Inhabitants of Detroit.—The colored popula- 
tion of Detroit numbers 1,000, among whom there 
are not 100 over ten years of age who cannot read 
and write. bg A upwards of $30,000 in real es- 
tate, a nearly equal amount of personal property, and 
diywards of 160 dwalling-biusse Ou lented, ints.” 


Wood coun’ Ky.,) abseo: on the Ist ult, 
gh y+») Y » and 





t= Seven slaves, Uateneing 66 “two! eitisens “eel é 





Long Prayers.—Speaking of long prayers, Elde 
Knapp, of Boston, says : ¥ Pe 
water to meet his Master, and was about sinking, 


through, he would have been fifty feet under 


3 iage Law.—This law, ap- 

with the fourteen days 
notice and publication of intentions hitherto TL 
in this State, and enacts that mech notice shal he 
pope eee segeens, ame © pore ay 3 


that purpose. Parties married out of 


The Throne Nimrod.—The explorations of Mr. 
La Vee ruins of ancient Nineveh have 
brought to light the throne on which Nimrod sat 
3000 years 
richly wroug 


tain, by which it was separated from the State apart- 
ments, have been found in a state oS peer 
Every thing indicates the destruction the palace 
by fire; and the throne seems y fused 

heat. No human remains have as yet been discov- 


Convictions and Commutations.—In answer to an or- 
der of the Senate, the Secretary of the ealth 
returned the number of convictions for capital offen- 
ces, in Massachusetts, for the last 20 years, with exe-~ 
cutions‘and commutations, The ions were 23 ; 
the commutations 15; the executions 8. Three per- 
sons have been pardoned during that time, whose 
sentences had previously been commuted. 


t# The British government offers a reward of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling for the relief of Sir 
John Franklin’s Expedition. 


{= The Britannia (Tubular) Bridge over the Me- 
nai Straits, cost over six hundred and seventy-four 
thousand pounds sterling, three times the original es- 
timate. 

te" The British government has just concluded a 
contract for this year for a hundred thousand gallons 
of rum, destined to inspirit the navy. 


Slaves for California.—The St. Charles (Mo.) Chro- 
notype publishes the names of a Company of Califor- 
nia Emigrants who leave that town to go by the over- 


land route, who take slaves with them. + 








DRS. CLARK & PORTER’S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. 
The Great Remedy of the Age. 


PREPARATION of extraordinary power, for 

the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humors of 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, - 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A sure and certain cure 
or Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in. 


NEW CERTIFICATES. 


Dus. Crark & Porter: 

Gents.—I am very happy to add my testimony in 
favor of your Panacea. For over a year, I have been 
terribly afflicted with the Gravel. I cannot express, 
in language, the pain I have experienced. No time, 
except during my sleeping hours, have I been perfect- 
ly free from pain. Some days I have been in so much 
distress, that had it continued long, I could not have 
lived. Large quantities of asand-like substance came 
from me every day, and when this was voided, the 
pain was intolerable. In this situation, Lsought med- 
ical advice, but I took medicine in vain. Nothing 
which I tried for my relief produced any change for 
the better. I then, at your request, commenced on 
the Panacea, one bottle of which gave me great re- 
lief. I have now taken six bottles, and consider myself 
almost well. My system is wonderfully renovated. 
I am so much improved, that I can scarcely believe 
it myself. I now experience little ornopain. I have 
no doubt about the efficacy of the medicine. It is, in 
my opinion, the best ever got up. 

WILLIAM HOYT. 


Watruam, January, 1850. 
Dns. Crark & Porter: 
Gentlemen—Having for some time been subject to 
a cough, headache and general debility, and being 
fearful of going into a decline, I was induced to give 
your Panacea a trial, it being recommended highly 
for such complaints ; and I am happy to say, it has 
nearly cured me. I feel much better than I have for 
a great while. Ihave no cough, raise no blood, am 
stronger, and able to attend to my ordinary business. 
I think it a most excellent medicine. 
H. FILLEBROWN. 


Roxsury, January, 1850. 
Dus. Crank & Porter: 

Our daughter, now nine years old, has been afflict- 
ed with Scrofula for four years. Several large and 
hard tumors appeared on her neck, and sores about 
her mouth waa nose. She had a pale look, was poor 
in flesh, and quite feeble. ‘The sight of one eye had 
entirely gone, occasioned by the scrofulous humor. 
For several months she could not see at all. Her case 
was thought by many to be a critical one. Wesought 
the advice of several eminent physicians, carried her 
frequently to the Eye and Ear Infirmary, used the va- 
rious sarsaparilla preparations advertised, and in fact 
spared no pains to rid her system of the disease. But 
she got no better. We were told by the physicians 
at the Infirmary that there was but little chance of 
restoring her sight. 

We then consulted you, ard took your Panacea, 
and it has produced a decided change in her condi- 
tion. The tumors are mostly gone, the sores entirely 
cured ; and, what is most astonishing, her sight is re- 
stored. She can now see as well as any one. Her 
health is improving fast. We should be pleased to 
give further information to any one who will call at 
our residence. WILLIAM STEELE, 
SARAH STEELE. 

Drs. Crank & Porter: 
Gentlemen—Having tried your Panacea on my son, 
who has been afflicted with a scrofulous ion on 
the face and neck, and which, for a time, incapaci- 
tated him for labor, and believing him to be complete- 
ly cured, I can cheerfully recommend it, as in my 
opinion the most powerful medicine before the world 
for the purification of the blood. Every one who 
has scrofulous humors should try it. 

8S. TARR. 


Boston, Noy. 12, 1849. 
fe Sold at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. Price $1 
per bottle. 
AGENTS. 
Reppine & Co., No. 8 State street. 
ee Mean, Jr., corner Union and Silsbee sts. 
ynn. 
Sytvanus Dopes, South Danvers. 
Guo. W. Benson, Northampton, 


Water-Cure Journal. 
PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME IX. FOR 1850. 


HE WATER-CURE JOURNAL is published 
monthly, containing thirty-two octavo pages, il- 
lustrated with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Body, with 
familiar illustrations to learners. It is emphatically a 
pag pepo on ted to all classes, and is design- 
a com amily guide, i cases, in 

all diseases. ‘ . sicher 





PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 
This will be fully discussed, including food, drinks, 
clothing, air, and exercise, showing their effects on 
body and mind. 
TO INVALIDS. 
No matter of what disease, the principles of hydro- 
pathy may be applied, and in nine cases out ie 
great benefit may be derived therefrom. 
WATER-CURE AT HOME. 
Particular directions will be given for the treat- 
ment of ordinary cases at home, which may enable all 
a have occasion, to apply without the aid of a phy- 
sician. 
Teams ont Dortar a yean iN ApvANcR. Please 
address all letters, post-paid, to the publishers, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


BELA MARSH, Boston Agent. 
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Agency for the Purchase of Goods. 
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DUGDALE'S PATEN? = 
oth-Proof Bee-Hive 
HE above Hive is admitted, whereye, ; 
have been fairly examined oy tes “te et te 
te any ever offered to the public, Itis be sun 
ectual preventive of the ravages of the wee 









affords facilities for dividing the te., Yb, 
honey and honey-comb ; Pi in Rein Pian tbe 
the bees in a healthy and prosperous conga 
accomplishing every thing expected or jon ius 
eulturists, far beyond those of any hi My be 
heretofore constructed. YANN or py 
Bee-culturists, and all those desirin ‘ 
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meer Ford's Testimony, 
» the undersigned, havin i 
Bee-Hive of Mr. D. Bonsall G. A. Dean ‘eee 
most cheerfully say, that I consider it the beet) 
to the purpose intended, and the most 
thing of the kind which I haye ever Perfect wy 


Burton, Ohio, Sept. 20, eg Boar FORD, 

















Cayuga County Agricultural Soc 
We, the undersigned, a caaanee Ib 
the Cayuga County Agricultural Society Ppinted jy 
articles, hereby certify that we eye. OM mecha 
Hive of Mr. Daniel Bonsall’s, (Jon. A Dae 
















tent,) and do not hesitate to say, eae oe, Fre 
constructed hive we have te — = the leg THE AN’ 
think that it was as near perfect as any been know 
could be made, hive tag p Me os: we 
EMERY GOODWix who 38 
. WM. G. MUNSELI, steps 
Burton tp, at the Agricultural Fair, Sept. 19, 4 ent | 













Mahoning County Agricultural Society 
We, the undersigned, a commit “ 
the Mahoning County A gricultural Sia 










chanic articles, hereby certify that hs On ap in the denune 
a Bee-Hive of Daniel Bonsall’s my ‘Ths 
dale, and do not hesitate to say, that it YA. Dy, throw of the 






constructed Hive we have ever seen, di, 
mend it to all persons who may nase Nite 


Signed by the Committee, this 6th day of Oct, 4, 


WILLIAM BLY 
NATHAN HART 
WM. MEEKER 


The following Diploma was proeu f 
Agricultural Fair, held at Syneue inane 
New York, taking the prize over all other retor 
The report was made by Horace Davenport, of | 
Co., to wit: ‘The Committee on Bee Hives ng 
minutely examined Dugdale’s Moth-Proof Bee in 
deposited by Thomas McClintock, of Waterloo fet 
ca County. They find it a very ivceniovs, simple Pe 
commodious Hive, embracing, in their judgment 






























GREAT PERFECTION, the desirable requisites of alin No public bi 
The moth-proof door, thoroughly ventilated byiay e desecrated 
of screen wire, and the Moth Chamber, so constructed trait 

that the moths can be taken, and with their prem One of the h 
destroyed, are new and important appendages; 1s he black 








the Hive, which is essentially a double one, js tipi. 
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rably constructed for the tran-fer of the Bees in ing i 
one Hive to another, so as to preclude the necesity ¢ paversanepe 2 
swarming. ‘They regard it, so far as their intormatin ‘Est ean Ui 









DISSOLVED AT 0 
rty of your | 
Y8S—THEY WE 
Linenty’!! 


extends, as THE BEST HIVE EXTANT, and cop. 

mend it to the Society for the award, which theyden 

such merit entitles it to.’ : 
Syracuse, Sept. 3d, 1849. 






























Dirroma awarded by the New York State Agri This was utt 
tural Society, to Joseph A. Dugdale, Selms, (iat hand was raise 
Co., Ohio, for one Moth-Proof Bee Hive. And this is 

JOHN A. KING, Pra city to preach 1 
B. P. JOHNSON, & and we are exp 
_ of the Constitut 

This Hive is also highly commended by the lin sembling of th 

Joshua R. Giddings, Professor Kirtland, of Cee - grievances, 






land, Doctors Martin and Stanton, together wits 
long list of practical culturists in Ohio, Pensin- 
nia, New York and Virginia. 
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(= For individual, town, county, or State nhs 
apply to the inventor, JOSEPH A, DUGDALL 
Selma, Clark County, Ohio. 


Purchasers of rights will be furnished with dt 

































necessary directions for constructing and using ® If this Dou 2 
Hive. treason here, ar 
{= Family and township rights for Essex Cow abolical career, 
in this State, are for sale by the Editor of the Lie se immycaryl ia, 
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tor. A good Agent ic wanted river EST RUC THE 







Great Cough Remedy! 


























For the Cure of 



































COUGHS, COLDS, , a ye 
HOARSENESS, BRON CHIT but forth as the 
‘W HOOPING-COUGEH, CRO : of three days, 
ASTHMA «i CONSUMPTIO® The following 

my e Taber 
HE annals of medical science, — 2 vm William H. | 
do ample proof of the power and value rom Anglo-S 
medicinal agents, have furnished no examples ss , ten “an Do 
pare with the salutary effects produced by ‘4)** Wan, "Lor he 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ ies deb tune 
The remarkable cures of diseases of 4 ad Wendell Phil! 
which have been realized by its use, ate ae m blood. 
are by many prominent professors and phys? meee 






this and foreign lands, should encourage 4 oo 
to persevere,with the strong assurance a é 
the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ will relieve # 
mately cure them. ie 

We present to the public unsolicited peste? 
from some of the first men in oar eT 
whose judgment and experience implicit ¢ 
may be placed. 3 
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DR. PERKINS, — of Ve 
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cellence for the cure of that formidable . a with the 
sumption. Norwict, Apri tye or ‘or such 
i Sir—< 1 wis t rajsi 
Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear 5ir Agrees”: wis! , ‘ing 
quest of your agent, we will cheerfully my 2 objects, its * 





known of the effects of your ©*.. isi 
TORAL, and they have been wenn yt 
Mrs. Betsey Streeter has been -_ » 
and relentless cough, which reduc he 
low that little hope could be entain od wi a 
ry. Numerous remedies had been ORAL: oh 
fect before the CHERRY PECTOM” | 9¢ 
has cured her. George Watkinsom, te ra 
knowledge, been afflicted with As oe fis 
pac and wn yearly worse, ~ io 
ECTORAL has entirely removed the “ee 
he is as free from any of its sy™ eres E 
The Rey. Mark Dane had been *° _ ” 
with the Bronchitis as to disable im el y 
and nothing had afforded him reliet Oot 
Thorning) carried him a bottle of agate 
which cured him at once, and he 20 
usual in hi’ place. i 
These are three of the cases _ We batt 
known it successful, but never to ™ ot 
pleasure in certifying to these facts ; y 
ed sir, your humble servants, pons” 
REV.} DAY ID “ 
HON.) JOSEPH B 
- 0 
Among the distinguished authori 
en their names to recommend own 
RAL, as the best remedy that por 
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ions of the Lungs, are ‘ The Lo’ 
pacroing lh of Medical cares s. ©.) py 
and Surgical Journal,’ Char x, Pret ries and 





Review,’ ‘ New Jersey Medical RAW 
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